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WITH A LITTLE SHARP ORY MISS MORRISON STANDS FACE TO FACE WITH HER NEW FRIDND. 


AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 


NOVELETTE 
PART ONE 


CHAPTER If. 

HAT letter must contain 

very rae ; you look 
so awfully cross!” observes Lady 
Bantem, pausing in the 


@ cracking a plover’s to 
‘gross the breakfast-table at her husband, 


with an uneasy feeling, marks. the d ing 
chour in his puffy cheeks, and the 
in his small grey eyes, while he bites 


twxderlip viciously, as he throws a letter on the | 3 


table with an ingty exclamation. 

“Unpleas ant news, indeed! Ugh!” he 
Punts in response, and darts a furioys glance 
a bis much better-half. 


os “Who is it from, Giles?” asks the lady, 


uired © to her husband’s name. 

“It’s from. Martha,” snaps the indignant 
gteat man, who is ex-mayor of Muddlesboro’, 
in a4 Midlands, and whose face is as purple, 
and his 


annoys you like this?” my lady asks, tartly. 
“ Perhaps aunty is ill. Is she, pa?” drawls 
@ youtig lady seated-at the botiom of the table, 
lifts two small, round, very bright 
ck from the pages of a society paper, 
on her father’s face. 

t ‘Carry, your aunt is quite well.” 
“What is the matter, then?” inquires the 
elder 
two years, 





} 


Josephine 


re as , as that of o well- | 
‘ guseuryedicldatwon Gas to be. 
y; 


| ing forward until the orchids on the expansive 


| logking girl, with a full face, small, « rafty, dull 
forgetting in her curiosity to use the newly- | 


black eyes, and coarse black hair cut short 
“Will you allow me to look at that letter?” 
her ladyship says, ae she indicates the note, 
that is still lying among the china where Sir 
Giles had thrown it. 
She tries to peer at his face round the 
hissing urn that stands between them, lean- 


| bosom of her morning gown becomes impreg- 


| nated with the steam of the fra 


| Lad 


Miss Bantem, who is Carry’s senior by | 


ant coffee 
her elder danghter has just placed before her. 
“Oh! it!” and he threw the 
offending missive towards the lady, and took 
another from the little pile beside his plate. 
Bantem catches the offending sheet as 
it alights on the delicate morsel of broiled 
chicken she is toying with on her plate. 
Holding the letter in one hand and a read- 
glass in the other, and with her chis 


yes; take 


, | ing 
Bantem is a large-made heavy- | resting in the lace frilling on her ample bosom, 


the 


aR, eee Ee wp ee 


as 
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her ladyship read the note slowly to the end 
Without changing countenance. 

“What does Mrs. Smith mean? Who is she 
talking about, or rather writing about?” the 
lady asked suddenly, dropping her reading- 
glass, and directing her questioning eyes to- 
wards her husband. “What does it mean?” 
she adds, solemnly. 

“Why, it means that my father’s younger 

sister, Dora, is coming home from New Zea- 
land in her old age, a widow and a pauper, to 
. an encumbrance and an eyesore to her re- 
ions,” Sir Giles answers, impatiently; aud 
 tting more and more excited. 
“ But I was always led to believe that Aunt 
Dora was very rich,” observes the lady, who 
resumes her reading-glass, which is attached 
to her watch chain. 

“So we all thought, but according to this 
account we were mistaken. Both my grand- 
y.rents were very ambitious for their children: 
«specially the girls. My grandmother would 
not be satisfied to see them marry in thiir 
own set. My grandfather was a successful 
man, He had great wealth; Which be was 
willing to exchange for blue bloed. and posi- 
tion. 

“Just as my grandparents believed that my 
elder Aunt Helen was about to receive an offer 
from a full-fledged, but needy Viscount, they 
were doomed to disappointment, When every- 
thing looked most promising there came 4 
shock. Aunt Helen suddenly disappeared, 
and search and inguiry only brought some 
miserable facts to light. To escape marryiag 
the Viscount, Aunt Helen had eloped with an 
artist. 

“They were married the same day, and her 
father cast her off from that hour. 
band turned out worthless and dissipated, and 
Ikilled himself in less than two years, leaving, 
his wife and child in poverty. As Helen. was 
cast off by her relations, and did not seek to 
ba reconciled to them after her husband's 
death, it was never known what became of 
her. 

“Then my Aunt Dora followed almost 
exactly in her sister's footsteps. .The doors 
of her father’s house had not been closed more 
than three months against 
when Aunt Dora was quietly married in a 
suburban church to her father’s contidential 
clerk. 

“This couple were more provident, 
had both saved money; he out of his salary, 
she out of the pocket-money her father allowed 
her. Three aes after their marriage they 
sailed for New Zealand, just as my grend- 
mother’s latest scheme was ripening. 

“When Helen disappeared from the family 
circle, her mother used all her diplomacy to 
induce the forsaken Viscount to forget the 
fickle fair one, and console himself by w 
ding the younger and fairer Dora, but my 
aunt’s disappearance destroyed. the old lady’s 
last hope of having’a lord for_a son-in-law, 


, 


t 
} 
z 


“The needy aristocrat wanted just such a | 


windfall as the dot he would receive with either 
of my aunts; his second disappointment was 
the last straw. ‘Ihe jilted Viscount fied “~ 
Muddlesboro’ and from England in disgust. 

“Aunt Dora’s husband soon found employ- 
ment in New Zealand, but he died indess than 
two years after his arrival in that colony, an 
twelve months later his widow married his 
wealthy employer. : 

“Five years after her second marriage, my 
aunt was again a widow. Friends in England 
were anxious for her to come home and settle 
amongst them, as she was very rich, and had 
no family, but instead of doing so she took 
unto herself another husband!” 

“What! Three husbands!” 
Carry. ; 

“The horrid old woman!” supplements Miss 
Josephine, with a tors of her head expressive 
of disgust. 

“The spiteful old thing,” mutters her lady- 
ship, as she thoughtfully taps her plump 
ringed fingers on the table. | 

“Go on, please, pa! Tell us how Aunt Dora 
got on with her third husband. That was old 


interrupts 


Her hus- | 


her elder sister | 





They | 








Bartlett, the miner, I suppoee?” says Jose- 
ree. as she pushes the heavy fringe of rough 
lack hair away from her eyes. 

“Yes, Jo; that was James Bartlett, the Cali 
fornian gold digger, who settled in New Zea- 
land as millionaire and banker, amd married 
Aunt Dora.” 

“And does Aunt Dora say she’s poor, pa?” 

“She says that~her husband was clean 
broke before he died, that the trouble hastened 


‘his end, and that she has nothing, The few 


pounds that were saved from the wreck would 
be expended in coming to England, where she 
hopes some of her relations will give her a 
shelter during the remainder of her life. She 
wishes myself and your Aunt Martha to under- 
stand that she is entitled to what she asks, 
as my father inherited all my grandfather's 
money, including her own and her ‘sister 
Helen's dowries.” 

* Bosh!” exclaims Carry, hotly. 

“You are very rude, Carry!” remarks Jo, 
in a tone of authority. 

“Silence! girls. If you have finished break- 
fast you may leave the table, as your pa and I 
have a Very serious subject to discuss, and 
cannot be interrupted by your squabbling. 
Oh, girls! I’m so sorry you are so unladylike, 
and so ill-bred in your manners to each-other. 
Something must be done; see the money you 
have cost_us! It seems to have been all 
thrown away. I am going to ask your pa 
what we can do with you, as you will become 
coarse and vulgar in this poking place, where 
you will see no society, -or meet nobody of 
refined tastes or manners,” 

“Oh, mat-what made yon, ever live in 
Muddlesboro’?”” asks the elder daughter 
of the house, pértly. ; 

“Because your pa’s business is here. Be- 
cause he made “his money here; and his 
fathers and grandfathers before him,” the 
elder lady answerg hotly. 

“And Pa, and Aunt Helen, and Aunt Dora 
were all born in this deadly lively hole?” 
observes Carry, with a, coutemptuous curl of 
her lip oe elevation of her nose—the latter 
feature having a rather saucy expression, 
being smal! at, the’ point, and having a decided 
way of asserting itself by turning up. 

Carry has dark eyes and long black Jashes, 
and she has a peculiar way of letting her eyé- 
lids droop and glancing sideway through -the 
long lashes—a glance that is always expres- 
sive, whether angry, coquettash, or joyful. 
Altogether, Miss Carry Bantem is not a bad- 
looking girl, though having no pretensions to 
beauty, Her personal attractions are supe- 
rior to those of her elder sister. Her features 
are smaller and more regular, her brown skin 
smoother and fairer, her black hair finer, her 
figure slighter and more graceful. 


Carry knows she is no beauty, and is very | 


sensitive on that. point, and tries to make the 
very most of the advantages she possesses, dt- 
lighting to eclipse her sister, who is lafger of 
frame, with a broad face, and large, heayy 
features. 

Carry can play and sing, but Josephine 
cannot attempt either. Their only brother, 
Charlie, is constantly making comparisons 
between the sisters, which are usually detri- 
mental to the elder, and which often causes 
— wart displays of temper on the part of 

oth. . 

“Well, ma, dear, as both our aunts found 
husbands in out-of-the-way places, we girls 
may some day do likewise. at do you say, 
Jo’” laughs Carry, as she turns one of her 
wicked sideway glances on her sister. 

“J think very little about it, and I care 
less,” answers the young lady, as she walks 
fromthe room witb a stately air, closing the 
door behind her. 

“Good job she’s gone! Jo’s airs are quite 
too dreadful, ma! She tries to copy Lady 
Margaret Stewart’s dignified manners. Oh! 
ma, have you thought of getting a French 
maid? Annie has no idea of dressing a lady!” 

“T have not thought about it. I have been 
too busy.” 





ee 
“The time is getting short, ma, 


'Steyne comes to. Grayfriars on Th mg 


The ball will take place in the following wad 
pon yy y, a 0 later on. We'll lggi 
z ts if we have no ; : 

- a age © no other assistane 
And Miss Carry lingers in the q 
looking at her mother in a most provoking 
way, while Lady Bantem, too angry to my 
folds her plump hands on her lap and sta 
straight before her, not deiyning to } 
her saucy favourite, % 
“Very well, ma, if you don’t see to thie 
air castles you have been building lately ij . 
very likely to topple over,” says Carry. tom.’ 
ing her head saucily. 4 ie 
“Don't am nonsense, girl, and don't a. 
tempt to bring any more maids, cither Ryp. 
lish or Feeaclndbout this house. One 0 big 
pests.is enough at a time. } am. «uite sick of 
the sight of that girl Annie tripping about: | 


cannot turn in this place without coming figs 
to face with a mob-cap,” exclaims Sir (ij 
Bantem in a tone of great exasperation, ay 
getting very red im the face. ; 
“TY. am. going, papa,” says Miss Car; 
Baritem, meekly, as she closed the door, . 
For full five seconds Lady Bantem's light 
blue eyes gazed at the closed door: the 
slowly her glance wanders from the door to 
the face of her spouse; the crimson spots in 
his cheeks and at the tip of his nose seem to 


deepen under the power of those light blue 


rWay, 


apes 


100k af 


yes. 

“ Well, Sir Giles, now that sly, mischievous 
imp has gone, will you kindly explain your 
sister's motive for sending such an account of 
your aunt, who has always been reported rich 
since I entered the family?” 

“You have read tlte letter, Emily, and it 
explains itself. Unless Aunt Dora comes to 
England as a pauper, in order to test the kind 
ness of kith and kin, or she has exactly de 
acrided her real position as the widow of « 
man who was ruined by some stupendous 
failure, or extraordinary ill-luck, Martha is 
at a loss to know how to receive her. Don't 
show her the cold shoulder at first, Emly; 
her story may not be true after all, I 
seems impossible }” 

“Martha says that she cannot accommodate 
Mrsz Bartlett, as her house is not very large, 
and she has several: visitors now who may 
stay to the end of the season. Your aut 
may be disagreeable, uncoath, and evn 
shabby. Martha is right; her aunt migit 
enter like a black »wheep into the charmed 
circle of her beautiful home, to be criticised 
by her friends. It is quite too dreadful 
think about!” : 

“Then we had better invite her down het 
to spend a few weeks in the pure air and quiet 
As ehe is very old she can be kept out of tue 
way. But don’t be too hasty, Emily. 1 cant 
understand this account of Aunt Dora. But 
there, I'll leave it to you; you kuow how to 

e,”” 4 

The alderman laid down his knife and fork, 
and made a fresh attempt to read the morning 

aper. 
pe What a worry it is to be sure! 7 suppor 
she is ailing and ill-tempered, old ladies 
usually are!” her ladyship says, peevis!Uy. 

“T have an idea that she is beth, snap 
Sir Giles. ’ 

“If your aunt is so poor, or suffering ‘rom 
any infirmity, it would be as well to leave ber 
here in Jane's care when we go to Londm 
She may have chronic complaints that ate 
very unpleasant,” her ladyship says, piacidly, 
as her ill-temper disappears. 

“Ugh!” grunts the master of the house, 
with a gesture of impatience. i 

“Well, I’m sorry she’s coming. I bavi 
quite worry enough with the gis. They. = 
enough to drive me a the lady exc!oims, 
with an angry movement. 

“Then you pene Anew chem to woltf 
“ou, Emily,” he says, decisively. 

’ “7 wish they were both muried of mF 
hands!” observes her ladyship. 
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“ So do og x my 
«| hope there may be somé marriageable 
nop : Of ates.” Lad B . 
men at Lord Steyne’s fétes,"“Lady Bantem 
vg, smilingly. ? 
a lord Steyne himself is a marriageable man. 


is lordship may fall in love with one of | 


newell, I am not the only matron who hopes 
her daughters may secure admire rs at the 
coming fetes The expense will be enorraous, 
hut the girls must look nice! we 

“Qf course--of course, my dear! The 
ladies must always look nice—if the bank is 

aly, ” 
ial, the expense is great, but it is the 
means to the end. If the end I have in view 
ig attained, the expense will be nil. But don’t 
sou wish me success, Sir Giles?” her ladyship 
asks, in a tone of appeal, as she rises from her 
dir, and takes a lump of sugar to a lively 
qowy hanging in his gilded prison amongst 
the greenery in one of the windows. ‘ 

“Oh, yes; 1 wish you success with all my 
heart, Emily,” he answers, with a bland smile 
and a knowing twinkle in his eye, as her lady- 
ship moves in & heavy, ungraceful way from 
the room. 


CHAPTER IL. 

My lady crossed the spacious hall, and, pass- 
ine up the broad staircase, traversed a long 
waridor, and tapped at one of the several 
doors, then turned the handle and entered. 

It is the elder Miss Bantem’s bedroom, and 
isa pretty, cheerful apartment, upholstered in 
pink and white, ; 

The sisters were there, and the maid, Annie, 
ll busy examining the contents of a packing- 
cse full of patterns of finery, just arrived 
from London. The young ladies are on very 
friendly terms now, and are loud in their 
exclamations of admuration. 

The room is literally littered with scraps of 
siks and velvets and laces, in all colours and 
aaterias. 

The windows of the dressing-room look out 
oi a wide lawn, in all its summer glory of 
shrubs and flowers and carpet-bedding. 

Sizetching away from the big brick mansion, 
the lawn slopes downward, green and smooth- 
mown, ending in a belt of sombre woodland, 
beyond which a fair landscape spreads like a 
grat patchwork of brown and green and gold, 
spotted at intervals with scarlet and white, 
where the florid poppies and tall, wild mar- 
ny rear their radiant heads amid the bil- 
Wy corm, 

‘he sisters’ bedrooms are separated by a 
large dressing-room that serves for both. 
these rooms are tastefully and luxuriously fur- 
nished and decorated. The windows are filled 
with eweet summer blooms, and, altogether, 
life seems to be a very fair game with the 
dicennan’s daughters, parvenues though they 


are 


“Oh, Ma! look! ain’t those things pretty’ 
these gloves and flowers, and the sunshades 
ate just lovely! How I long to see our 
dresses! J am sure they will be nice, and that 
¥e wil outshine everybody !” 

“You think of nothing else but dress, 
Curry,” said the elder sister, crossly. 

“On, yes, I. do, sister mine. I think a 
grat deal about pleasure, and the gaieties of 
Wie Loudon world, I think very often of my 
future prospects, or whether I’ shall draw a 
im the marriage lottery. You know 

amma Seenis upon me to keep up the, credit 
of the family,” ; 

The second Miss Bantem answers with a 
= laugh, as she stands before the long 
wirror, twisting a gause scarf of many colours 
M picturesque coils about her dark head— 

Mamma depends apon you to uphold the 
teedit of the family! You!” exclaims Jose- 
yhiue, a tone of passionate jealousy. 
con! ‘Ma. Here she comes.” 
ai mre you are unbearable! Your vanity 

mess are intolerable! A pity you 
t Charlie to back you up now.” 


“Well, you know that I am setting my cap 
at young Lord Steyne, and 1 am quite confi 
dent of winning him if 1 mean to, and Mamma 
knows it toc.” 

“ Hush—h—h, Carry; you must not say 
such unkind things to your sister, dear,” Lad 
Bantem whispers, in an aside, to her favourite. 

Carry turns one of her saucy sidelong glances 
oa her mother and sister. 

“JT heard you, Ma. You always take that 
girl’s part. “Her impertinence is more trying 
and harder to bear than any other annoyance 
ever experienced!” Josephine says, as she 
watches her sister toss out the contents of the 
case. 

“You always take things serious, and fancy 
an. ill-natured motive in everything you see 
and, hear!” Carry says, tartly 

“You may receive an offer from Lord Steyne. 
Carry, or even one of his guests. I shall be 
the first to congratulate you if you do. I may 
be sister-in-law to a lord some day!” observes 
Miss Bantem, sneeringly. 

“You might feel disappointed at not getting 
the offer yourself!” ; 

“For goodness sake don't quarrel, girls} 
Carry, I wish you were not so frivolous,” in- 
terposes Lady Bantem, in a very angry tone. 

“It’s all. Jo’s fault, Ma!” exclaims th 
younger sister. 

“Tt’s all Carry’s fault, Ma!” 
elder sister. 

“Well, let it drop, both of you! It is quite 
too dreadfully vulgar of you! Shepkeepers’ 
daughters would benave more ladylike!” 

“Both my .grandpas were shopkeepers!” 
answers Carry, pertly. 

“Carry!” screams 
hysterically. 

“Hash—h—h! He 
pers Miss Jo. 

“I wonder when Lord Steyne is coming?’ 
her mother observed, effort to 
press her anger. 

“People hagdly seem to know, even at the 
Castle. Lillian Stewart savs that his rich 
stepmother is coming to Grayfriars the week 
after next, but nobody seems to know when 
his lordship will arrive, as there will be no 
demonstration. He has strictly prohibited 
all attempts at rejoicing on his restoration. 
He does so in deference to Lady Steyne, who 
shrinks fror all display.” 

“There is to be a ball and a garden-party. 
Which comes off first, I wonder? ” 

“T think the ball will be first, Ma. And we 
hav2 been so taken up with the preparations 
for the ball that we are overlooking the fact 
that we have nothing fit to wear at the garden- 
party!” Miss Jo says, in a startled tone. 

“We mmst have some lovely things for the 
garden.party! Pa is the richest man in Mud- 
dlesboro’, and we are expected to wear the 
richest gowns!” flashes Carry, hotly. 

“How about the Misses Stewart?” Jose 
phine asks, with a gleam of triumph in her 
dark eyes. 

“Oh, they are very nice and high-bred, but 
their pa was never Mayor of Muddlesboro’ ! ” 
retorts Carry. 

“No: but ther pa was a Cabinet Minister, 
and their ma was an earl’s daughter!” Jo 
answers, with a sneer, and a look of defiance 
at her sister. 

“Well, I think myself quite as good as 
Lillian Stewart; and can dress as well, and 
look as nice!” 

“Ah! there you make a mistake, Miss 
Hoity-toity. Your chances of becoming ‘my 
lady ’ will be very small with such rivals in the 
field as Lillian and Ethel Stewart!” 

“Another argument, girls! If you have 
any patteras sent from London, you had better 
look through them and make your selections, 
or you'll be too late.” 

“Oh, Ma, dear, I forgot!. Come, Annie, 
help empty this case,” cries Carry, in a startled 
tone. 

The girl obeyed, and Carry pounced upon 
the contents with many gushing exclamations 
of wonder and admiration. 


exclaims the 


her ladyship, gasping 


> comes Annie!” whis- 


with an sup 





a Sea 








“Oh, Ma, look at this goblin-blue striped 
satin, and this-white voile, and this pink and 
écru satin. Come, Jo, what will you ec! 
Look at this pale blue ; isn’t it lovely?” 

“Yes; but you cannot wear pale blue, dear 

| nor white; they don’t suit your complexica 

“Well, neither can Jo; that is comforting 
to know!” 

“No; Til choose something in maize, som 
light material.” 

“How would pink snit me, Ma?” asks 
Carry, with a frivolous air, as she holds the 
delicate fabric against her brunette cheek 

“Try this pink crépe de chine. 1 think that 


| 


} 











will suit you, Miss Carry,” the maid Annie 
inter poses 

“ Yes, that is better 
look nice in 


ear, 


j 
am’ now for your Donn 


that, 


What shall it be-white tulle?” inquires het 
udyship. 
That would be verv pretty, Ma. d bh 


IT am so very dark ; I think I shall have a pin 





tulle bonnet with pink roses. And now what i 
Jo going to wear, something heavier than my 
crépe de chine? re is a lovely heliot 
satin, end a grey China silk! Here’s vi 
brocade, or better still. here’s a lovely ma 
broché ; the very thing for our massive d 
Josephine 

“You are exceedingly rude, Carry! Li you 
will take your patterns to your own room, 
and write your orders for your pink ré} é 
chine and tulle bonnet, I shall be very pleas 
and will be better able to select what I 


quire,” 

“Yes, go to your own room, Carry. | 
quite ashamed of you,” said her mother, in 
quite a temper with her favourite daughter 

“Yes, Pll go, Ma, and Pil order my gown t 
be made exactly as I please. You are taking 
Jo’s part azainst me, and when Charlie comes 
home, he will take Jo’s part also!” 


indignantly, as she flounces from the room 
“That tiresome girl makes me feel quit 
nervous,” sighs Lady Bante mm, cl S} ing ier 
hands helplessly. 
“ Which do you choose, Ma’” asks 


Josephine, who is too discreet to speak of her 
sister inher maki’s hearing 


“Well, dear, if you choose maize, I'd like 
heliotrope and cream lace, You know my 


style, dear; but | must be off, I daresay Lane 
is waiting for me.” 
* * le + 


Seated in a big arm-chair, encased in amber 


damask that fits her large, well-developed 
figure as close as though she had been 
measured and the chair made for ber, is th: 


lady of the Hollyhocks, while on the extrem« 


end of a low couch near the door sifs Mrs 
Lane, the housekeeper. They are discussing 
domestic affairs, as it has been their daily 


custom to do for many years in that pretty 
nest of a boudoir, where all the applications 
ami complaints from employés and servant 
and all domestic matters were discussed at 
these morning cousultations between the 
lady and -her old servant.. On this particula 
morning all household subjects had been dis 
cussed and arranged to the satisfaction of 
both, when, instead of making her usual 
curtesy and ambling out of the room, Mrs 
Lane began fumbling in the pocket of her 
gown, and at last drew forth a letter. 

“Your ladyship remembers my little niece, 
Eve Morrison, who came here two or three 
times to see me? apprenticed to a 
milliner and dressmaker in London; aad I 
had this letter this morning, my lady, in 
which Madame le Blanche says that Eve has 
been ailing lately, that she is afraid the girl 
is going to be ill in the height of the season, 
that the doctor says the confinement don't 
suit her, and recommends change of air. So 
madam wants to know. if J could get your 
ladyship’s permission to bave her here for a 
Ww ” 






al 


Shes 


“Oh, I remember, that pretty, fair-haired 
irl! Certainly, Lane, ehe shall come to the 
Froliyhocks. She must be a big girl now, 
Lane?” 
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“She is just turned seventeen, my lady. 
She is @ fine girl and pretty, though I say it, 
wad so clever at her business they tell me!” 

“ She is your sister's child, is she-not, Lane?” 
asked Lady Bantem, who was beginning to feel 
interested in her bousekeeper’s niece. 

“ Her mother, was my niece, my lady. 1 
brought her up, and educated her. She 
married at eighteen, amd died at the birth of 
this girl; and I took charge of the child, and 
brought her “p, as I did her mother before 
her. But I bope my little Eve won't get 
married as young as her mother did, poor 


thing |” 

“fp hope not. You have been very good to 
them, Lane. You could hardly save any 
money all those years. It must have taken 
the whole of your salary to bring up your 
two nieces. It is to be hoped this one will 
live to repay you for your kindness. Well, I 
must see her when she comes, Lane.” 

“Certainly, my lady. She shall thank your 
ladyship personally.” 

And the old housekeeper-ambled from the 
room, her face radiant with pleasure. 


CHAPTER U1. 

Lady M: ret and the Misses Stewart were 
the élite of Muddlesboro’ society. The Honour- 
able Percy Stewart was the younger son of a 
viscount, and Lady Margaret was the fourth 
daughter of an earl; her only dowry being a 
pretty face and blue bleod. 

They married for love, and they had little 
else to live on during their short wedded life. 

Since her widowhvod, Ledy Margaret, with 
two daughters to support and educate, had to 
make both ends meet on a small jointure 
settled upon her by her father. 

She resided in genteel obscurity in a pretty 
cottage in the most fashionable suburb of 
Maddlesboro’, where, by dint of the most strict 
aconomy, they were barely able to keep their 
heads above water. 

Lady Margaret is a handsome woman, 
stately and high-bred; and her daughters are 
pretty, amiable girls, who see very little of 
the world bayond Muddlesboro’ society, owing 
to their mother’s limited means. 

Yet they are the aristocracy of Muddles- 
boro’; and Lady Bantera, with all her lavish 
expenditure, her showy equipages, gaily-liver- 
sod servants, costly jewels, and magnificent 
gowns, had to give precedence to the Earl's 
daughter—the graceful, stately Lady Margaret, 
who always looked so charmingly and exqui- 
sitely dressed, although the poor lady never 
seemed to get any gowns or jewels. 

Hats or bonnets they never bought, though 
they were the envy of all the women and girls 
of Muddiesboro’ for their lovely bonnets and 
iats, 

Lady Margaret usually sent to London for 
hat amd bonnet shapes in the latest fashion. 
These she covered and trimmed tastefully and 
elegantly, very often with old satin or velvet, 
or lace that had been laid aside for years, 
perhaps with the addition of a flower or. 
feather, or wing, that would be a gem in its 
way, and so the hat or bonnet would be @ 
marvel of beauty and style. 

These incidents, trifling as they were, offen 
excited the envy of Lady Bantem and her 
daughters, who paid enormous bills to their 
faadon milliner, and never looked nice after 
all 

Lady Bantem was the daughter of a Lan- 
cashire cotton-spinner, who had accumulated 

“i immense fortune in trade. He wrote five 
figures to indicate the amount of his daugb- 
ter’s dowry on her marriage with Giles Ban- 
tem, iron-master and millionaire—Giles Ban- 
tom, who was born to wear aldermanic honours, 
aud to sit in the civic chair as Mayor of 
Muddlesboro’, where his father and grand- 
father had lived and gro»rn vich before him. 

He had received knighthood at the hand of 
his Sovereign, who had honoured Muddlesboro’ 
with a visit in the summer when Giles Bantem 


P segey by the hospitakty and loyalty uf the 
ig Midland borough that His Majesty thought 
the most practical way of showi Bis grati- 
tude to the loyal burgesses of Muddlesboro’ 
was by conferring the honour of knighthood 
upon the reigning occupant of the civic chair. 

And so it came to pass that the Mayor of 
Muddlesboro’ was dubbed Knight by the Royal 
hand of his sovereign, and Emily Clark, the 
cotton-spinner’s daughter, became my lady. 

As Mrs. Lane passed out of the room a foot- 
man entered, bearing a card on a silver salyer, 
which he presented to his mistress. 

“Girls, Lady Margaret and the Misses 
Stewart have called! Have you shown the 
ladies into the drawing-room, Jeames?” 

* Yes, my lady.” 

“Here it is nearly one o'clock, and neither 
of you presentable! How tiresome! Really, 
girls, I am quite ashamed of you! -You are 
in a chronic state of déshabille wp to threa 
o'cleck daily!” 

“La, ma! you express yourself just as Lady 
Margaret would have done! You are improv- 
ing, really! What was it you said about not 
being presentable? We are not, are we, Jo? 
Make some excuse for us, ma, only don’t let 
them think we are in the house; don’t tell 
them odious girls we are not dressed!” Miss 
Bantem the elder says, with a yawn. 

“IT must go down to Lady Margaret,” Lady 
Bantem says, rising from the big chair and 
shaking out her eitkea skirts, then, standing 
before the long mirror, arranged her coral-pink 
eatin and cream lace cap, then walked from 
the room as lightly as her superfluous flesh 
would permit. 

The principal drawing-room at the Holly- 
hocks was a luxurious apartment, with its 
costly upholstery, rare paintings, rich hang- 


ings, and countless artistic and beautiful 
things. \ , 
As Lady Bantem entered the room, her 


visitor advanced towards ‘her, ,her hand held 
out. What a contrast the two women pre- 
sented | 

Lady Margaret, graceful, elegant, cool, in 
her soft. black grenadine and short mantle of 
jetted lace, and the hostess looking so hot and 
stuffy in a heavy gown of broché. 

The simple toilettes of the Misses Stewart, 
compared with those of her own over-dressed 
girls, seemed to strike her very forcibly. How 
cool and charming they looked ip their pretty 
gowns of striped cambric, with black lace capes 
and sailor hats!—pretty girls, whom the Misses 
Bantem envied for their large blue eyes, clear 
complexions, and flashing white teeth ! 

Having resumed their seats, the ladies were 
s00n conversing freely on the leading topics of 
the day—dress and the prospective festivities 
at Grayfriars. 

“We are rather behind with our orders for 
our ball dresses. Josephine is sending them to 
London to-day,” the hostess observes, blandly. 

“Your modiste will not disappoint so desir- 
able a patron?” 

“Madame Clemants is usually very punc- 


“Tt is not yet known when the ball is to be. 
The new lord objects to being lionised, and it 
is thought he will arrive at Grayfriars quite 
unex y, in order to avoid a public recep- 
tion by his tenantry. 

“Lady Steyne is coming some day next 
week, but not one of the household knows 
exactly when. The people are dissatisfied at 
this, as they are anxious to give Lady Stoyne 
a hearty reception. 

“Ryerybody wants to’ see the lady colonist 
whose wealth had saved Grayfriars from pass- 
ing into the hands of strangers, and spared 
the last of a noble name from dying an alien 
in a foreign land.” 

“It is quite a romance, my dear Lady Ban- 
tem. When the-late Karl came into the title, 
he found the estates so encumbered that he 
was unable to meet the demands of his father's 


— 


a 
his title, and sailed for New Zealand x y, 
Johnson,” says the elder Miss Stewart, ys 
an air of importance. — 

“Yes, it is quite a romance, my dear Lil 
lian. T shall be glad when they ‘have on, 
and settled down at Grayfriars; and the roy 
will be even more pleased than I, as they ms 
looking forward to be able to get back to I - 
don before the season will be quite aa 
Lady Bantem says, loftily. . 

“Do you know, Lady Baniem, that the re 
sent Lord Steyne has walked the hospitals, 
and was in practice in the Fast-end of Londo: 
as a medical man, and that very lately be wa; - 
chosen from a number of candidates for the 
appointment of parish doctor by the guardian; 
of a poor district near Whitechapel, in which 
unenviable position he was found ty those why 
sought him to announos the news of his father’s 
death and his succession to the title?” 

“That is true, my dear,” says Lady Mir 
garet, taking up the thread of her daughters 
iscourse. “They seem to have a fair shay 
of worldly wisdom, those De Veres, while the 
father, too proud to win a livelihood in his 
own country, goes to New Zealand, and le 
comes the secretary and manager to a wealthy 
parvenu, whose widow he afterwards married, 
and so the wealth of the dead miner retrieves 
the fallen fortunes of the bankrupt pee! 
Meanwhile, here in London, the son is toiling 
hard and conscientiously among the Fast-eni 
poor, and was looked up to as a benefactor by 
the wretched denizens of the dismal slung 
into which his duty called him. 

“Indeed, I’ve been told that Doctor De Vere 
was grieved when his altered fortunes ob. 
liged him to leave the poor creatures whos 
ratitude and confidence he so nobly won 

he man who died in New Zealand had workel 

his way from a Californian miner to a mil 
lionaire, and married the widow of another 
millionaire ; so Lady Steyne is in her thiri 
widowhood. Rumour says that the Califor 
nian miner had no relations to dispute his 
widow's claim to his enormous wealth, ani 
that he was so illiterate that he could not 
write his own name, and therefore fully “pr 
ciated the educafton. and abilities of his high 
bred secretary, to whom he entrusted the eu- 
tire-management of his affairs. 

“One cam easily imagine what a boon the 
counsel and friendship of such a man as tle 
late Lord Steyne must-have been to the child- 
less widow when her husband died in thit 
distant land, and how impossible it would 
for her to dispense with his sympathy anf 
courtesy, if ber wealth could keep him at bet 
side. How. gratifying it must have been t 
her, on learning his secret, to be able to ™ 
store him to his rightful position, and to shaft 
it with him, besides restoring to him his st, 
from whom he had been parted for years, a0! 


who is ared te receive her now with tue 
same affection .as though she were his om 
mother.” 


“Yes, that is all very well; but wha’ 
fortunate event that miner’s death was for Mr. 
Johnson!” says Lady Bantem, taking 4 pr 
tical view of the situation. , 

“Do you think so, Lady Bantem: Poot 
Lord Steyne did not live long to enjoy ™ 
access of fortune, for he died before their il 
parations for coming to Ungland were om 


plete.” sag 
Lady Margaret fanned herslf ~— 
with an air of importance, for she prided 2° 


self upon knowing more about the late Low 
Steyne’s affaira than her neighbours. : 
“You may aswell finish the romance, = 
as you have got so far!” says. Fthel Stew r 
as she softly flirted ber fan betore her 
face. e 
“There is but little more to tell re 
Philip De Vere, or I should say the aaa 
able Philip De Vere, had been left by his f 7 
in charg e of an old college friend, wi ing: 
rector of a rustic district im the West > rn? 
land, where he educated and boarded 5 y 
young gentlemen. A emall jointure “a 








wag Mayor, and our liege lord was so im- 


creditors, Bewildered by the difficulties that 
surrounded him, he left England, dropping 


his wife was all’ Lord Steyne could make 
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alia foi the etedahion end 

wie friend for the education and mainten- 
We oly con Philip De Vere chone 
b medical profession, im which he had a 
erat druagle to succeed for want of capital 
oy influence ; so the poor young man was well 

cased to find himself the successful candi- 
date for the appointment of parieh doctor in 
wn impoverished East End district.” 

“And he must have been still more pleased 
to find himself Lord of Steyne, with all the 
mortgages paid off hie estate, and all the old 
plate, pictures. and jewellery saved! I hope 
Lord Steyne never reflects on the miner's 
id, that did him such good service,” Lady 
sonia says, who, while copying the aristo- 
cacy, was strictly democratic in politics. 

“The late lord left Grayfriara to his wife, 
so thab Lady Steyne will be mistress there 
while she lives. At ber death it will revert to 
her adopted son.” : 

“And her ladyship is coming alone across 
the seas to her new home!” observes Ethel, 
sentimentally. 

“And Lord Steyne is coming amongst us 
with his romantic story ; and all the girls in 
the county will be dressed to kill on the day of 
his lordship’s début in Muddlesboro’,” Lillian 
simpers, wilh a little affected laugh. 

“A romance without a heroine is flat!” 
Ethel says, with a flush. 

“Dr. De Vere may have fallen in love 
with somebody in Whitechapel!” insinuates 
Lillian, 

“ Perhaps. 
somebody he cannot marry now,” 
serta, firmly. 

“Why act?” Lady Bantem asks, in @ tone 
of hautenr. “Lord Steyne may or may not 
have formed an attachment prior to his suc- 
cession. Whether he has or not, there are 
good girls in Whitechapel—good enough even 
for Lord Steyne !” 

‘Well, I hope Lady Steyne will be nice; 
don't you, Lady Bantem?” Lillian says, 
aaxious to change the convereation, and, rising 
- her char, she shook out her white 

ris. 

“She may be haughty and disagreeable, you 
know,” Ethel adds, as she takes a spray of 
dematis from a china jar, foll of new-cut 
flowers, and fastened it in her bosom. 

“I'm so sorry Josephine is out,” Lilli 
observes, as she follows her mother slowly 
from the room. 

“And I should like to see Carry,” Ethel 
1° ts to Lady Bantem. 

“The girls will be go sorry to have missed 
seeing you, Lady Margaret, Carry will be 
worry when she hears that the dear girls were 
here, especially Ethel. It is always Ethel 
with Carry; you are her favourite, as dear 
Lillian is with Josephine," Lady Bantem 
manages to gasp. She is so hot and so fat 
that she can hardly speak. 

“Well, give our leves to the girls, dear Lady 

; and please tell them that Ethel and 
I may call again to-morrow, even if ma don’t 
come,” says the elder Miss Stewart, as she 
a the panting hostess with seeming affee- 


The good-byes at last are spoken, and Lady 
Margaret moves low! ‘onus the portico 
steps, followed by her hters; while Lady 
Bautem, having kissed her plump fingers to 
her dear departing friends, is retracmg her 
“eps to the drawing-room, when she is 
pounced upon by her daughter, Carry, who 

een watching the departing guests from 
a a pillar, 

ma!” exclaims that vivacious your 
lady, “T heard you! Why, you can tel 0 fib 
ny as if you were born to the purple! 
don't want to see the palle-faced dolls! They 
ae wel! enough that I was in the house all 
te time! Thev'd just like to be asked up 
wad {o ferret ont what we are going to 


“tn cught to be dressed this time of day, 
my ! You are most untidy in the mornings. 

a2 hever dressed when people call!” 
, re want to seo the Stewarts, ma} 
just mady to die of euvy when they 


But if he has it would be with 
Ethel as- 








seo our dresses. They will have to wear 
some old-turned silk or muslin, starched and 
ironed |” 

“They will be sure to look nice whatever 
they wear. They are always neat. I wich 
you would follow their example.” 

“That is just because they have so few 
things to wear. They can be always tidy, 
Ma,” retorts Carry, spitefully, as she goes 
slowly upstairs. 


_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two hansom cabs barely escape collision in | 
| agreeable impression that is never {Grgotter 


the Euston Road. 

One had come along the New Road, and the 
other had turned out of Tottenham Court 
Road, and, meeting at the corner of the latter 
thoroughfare, nearly ran into each other. 

Both carried fares. The hansom that can« 
along the New Road carried a gentleman, and 
the one that came from Tottenham Court Road 


a lady, and both were bound for the Great | 


| ing @ little as she hands him the fare; 


Midland Station of St. Pancras. 
_ Having escaped uninjured, th 
ea gentleman took the lead. 

here was a sharp race between them; the 
gentleman keeping ahead until they stopped 
at the same platform, the one at which the 
Muddlesboro’ train is getiing up steam, and 
waiting for passengers. 

i t a coincidence” the gentleman 
thinks, as he alighis, and turns to look at his 
late opponent in the race, as che steps out on 
the platform ‘ 

“ What a fine girl! What a face and figure ! 
and-what hair and big, grey eyes she’s got!” 
the gentleman muses, as he puts his eyeglass 
in position to get a better view of the young 
lady, who, all unconscious of the admiration 
she is exciting, is looking about her with an 
anxious, uncertain expression. 

A emall trunk, in a neat covering of brown 
holland, a black bag, and a brown pauper parcel, 
comprised her luggage. 

The gentleman's admiration was certainly not 
mi * 

The girl looked about eighteen years of age, 
aud evidently belonged to the upper working 
class. 

Her Gress was stylich, but not costly. She 
might be a milliner, dressmaker, shop-girl, or 
nursery governesy. 

She was tail and liesome, with a fine 
Panag and looked just as robust as a happy, 

ealthy English girl ought to look. 

She was Teconed in a pale grey, summer staff, 
that fitted her slender, graceful figure to per- 
fection. 
wears on her shoulders does not conceal the 
stim, girlish waist. A white straw hat, gar- 
nished with mauve satin, is tilted over a small 
oval face of pearly fairness—a face nade up of 
softly rounded cheeks, full pink lips, with two 
rows of sagan gleaming between. This face 
is lit up by a pair of the most beautiful gre: 
eyes, and a smile so bright and sweet and 
tender, that it wevally captivated the hearts 
of all who came withim her influence. ‘Then 
her hair, so beautiful and abundant, is just 
the exact shade that suits her pearly com- 
plexion and the blue grey of her eyes. 

The sunbeams pouring through the glass 
roof seem to gct mixed and entangled in the 
golden mass so beautifully coiled and twisted 
at the back of the shapely head. 

Her box and leather bag are beside her on 
the platform, and she carries a brown-paper 
parcel amd a cream-coloured parasol, the latter 
open to ward off the hot sun. 

The ticket-office opened at Jast, and the 


cab convey 


gentleman, who had so much admired the | 
young lady with the cream-coloured paraso), | 


walked to the window and procured a first- 
class ticket, just as a porter approached the 
yo lady and inquived her cestimation. 
Th grearemy label on her box, ho 
e & on her box, hoisis 
it on his shoal: tak walks off with it, while 
the fair owner ens to get her ticket. 


‘was a crowd at the window, 
and the girl did not seem inclined to press 








The fashionable black lace cape she | ; 
la frst-<lass compartment and looks through 





} panion. 





forward, when her new friend he 
hesitation, approached respectfully. 

“Pardon me, madam. -If you will tell me 
your destination I will get 
There is a crush, and it is not p 
lacy travelling alone.’ 

He lifted his hat gallantly, his cou 
aml assuring smile winning her confidence 
once, as she looks with her enchanting « 
into the stranger's handsome brown eye: 
look so steadily into her own 

Dress, air, and accent 
gentleman, and his face is one 


seeing 


your tick 
4 


sant fo; : 


proclaim him a 
that leaves an 


“TI don’t like to trouble you,” she si.ys, 
holding out her hand with the money in it, 
and the next moment drawing it back, still 
hesitating. 

“No trouble at all, madam. 
most happy to serve you.” 

“Since you are so kind, please get me 
second-class to 'Muddlesboro’,” she says, flush 

aint 
her new friend pushes his way to the window 
and soom returns with the ticket. “Thank 
you, very much,” she says, with her beautifal 
smile, as she takes it from his hand, and 
lifting her black bag was turning towards { 
carriages, when the gentleman again int 
fered. 

“ Allow me, madam. . If you wil! take your 
place, Pi) place your bag én the shelf,” and 
taking it from her hand he drew her towar!s 
the open door of a second-clas and 
handed her in. F 

She was the only occupant The ge 
man closed the door, lifted his hat, 
turning away, entered a first-class comps 
ment. 

At the last moment, when the train was 
ready to start, another individual appeared on 
the platform, causing no little confusion to the 

srters, who had scant time to transfer his 
foumhes from the cab to the train. 

The belated passenger rolds a season-ticket, 
and is apparently known to the employés. 
He is a well-dressed, rather dissipated-looking 
young man, whose general appearance would 
lead most people to take him for a specimen 
of that paradox known to modern svciety as the 
“masher.” 


I shal) be 


carriag 


He stands five feet ten, and has that air uf 


lawy languor, affected by the do-littlers o 
society, The hand that holds his agar is 
elender, white, and shapely, and ‘he diamo:.d 
flashing on the fourth finger is of the purest 
water. 

He strides with insolent vnconcern towards 


the window. Seeing only one occupant he 
steps inside, the guard holding the door open 
for him. He flings himself on the seat mext 
the door, and elevates his patent boots on the 
opposite seat, and looks «bout him. His 
fellow-traveller is the gentleman who was #0 
aitentive to the young lady in grey. 

“Fine day,” observes the new-comer, fis ing 
his round, beady eyes on the quiet. figure at 
the window absorbed in the newspaper. 

“Yes—very,” without raising his eyes from 
the “ Telegraph.” The late arrival, rather dis- 
couraged, puffed away at his cigar, and con- 


| templated his patent boots in silence for 


several seconds, while the train speeds along 
the sunny landscape, leaving a long smoky 
trail behind. The xonnger man cannot keep 
long silent. Taking his cigar from his mouth, 
he turns his languid eyes towards his com- 


“Have a weed, old fellah—er?” he says 
affecting an aig.of good-fellowship, but with 
an offensive leer as he holds his handsome 
cigar-ease towards the stranger. 

A shale of vexation passes over the hand- 
some, grave face of the latter, and he bites his 
lips to suppress the rising anger 

“No, thanks! 1 do not smoke, and, if I did, 
this is not a smoking-carriage, you know?” 

“Aw, oh, aht I forgot—er—dem it—but 
the fellows all know---cr—-me—on this live, 
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don’t you know? Any objection to me smok- 
ing!” he queries, anxiously. 

Jertainly not, if we have the carriage to 
ourselves ; but we may have company—ladies, 
for instance.” 

“Er hope not- -great bore, you know—er. 
How far—ah, do you-—er—travel on this 
line?” 

“ As far as Muddlesboro’,”’ 
cent gentleman. 

‘Haw, indeed! So do I—er. 
body at Muddilesboro’? ” 

* Not personally. I have corresponded with 
one or two people there.” 

“ Aw, indeed—er. You are a 
suppose? ” : 

“Do you mean a commercial traveller?” 

‘Er—yaas.” 

“Then I am not a commercial.” 

“* Oh—h—h!” ; 

There is another interval of silence, during 
which the younger man half-fills the carriage 
with smoke, which for a brief space obscures 
the vision of both. 

“Have you ever heard—er—of Alderman 
Sir Giles Bantem, late Mayor of Muddles- 
boro’—er?” 

“Yes, I have heard of Sir Giles Bantem, 
but I do not know him. I may do so later 
on r 

“Oh, you may—er! 
the elections, eh?” 


r 
\ 





answers the reti- 


Know any- 


sommercial, I 


Coming down about 


“No.” 

“What are you, then—er? Got anything 
to do with the-—-er—renovation of Gray- 
friars?’ 

“No.” 


“Not a landscape gardener—aw—or West- 
end upholsterer, ou—er—your way to Gray- 
friars?” asks the modern young gentleman, 
taking his cigar from his mouth, and forget- 
ting his lisp in his excitement. : 

“No,” repeats the elder man, with a look of 
annoyance. 

“Then-you taust. be—aw—one of them news- 
paper fellows—aw?”’ 

“No, I am not one of them newspaper fel- 
lows.” 

“Then, dem it all, who are you—er, and 
where the divil are you going to?” and he 
threw the cigar-end out of the window in his 
temper. " 

“That is my business, sir,” the elder man 
answers, in a very angry tone; and the other, 
receiving no satisfaction, lit another cigar and 
sank into moody silence, while the train flew 
over the summer landscape, rich in moor and 
meadow and tawny cornfields, by castle and 
cot, mansion and homestead, waving woods 
and chaiky hill-sides, babbling brooks and old- 
time water-mills. 

“A station*%t last—er!” exclaims the rest- 
less junior passenger, throwing another cigar- 
end out of the window, as the train slackens 
speed and steams into a country station. 

Jumping out before the train stopped, he 
looks back at his travelling companion. 

“ Well—er—are you coming along to have 
a drink?” he says, rudely, as, lifting his hat, 
he runs¢his fingers through his short, scrubby 
black ‘hair. 

“No, thanks,” the gentleman answers, 
shortly, without looking up from his paper. 

“ All right, old man!” retorts the other, as 
he swaggers away, looking rudely and in- 
quisitively into the windows as 
along the platform. , 

At the window of a second-vlass compart- 
ment he stops with a start of surprise and re- 
cognition. The young lady in grey, that 
booked at St. Pancras, was the only occupant 
of that carriage. 


” 








see you. 


tO 


Don’t you—er—-remember me 


my deah? I caught sight of you at—eh—er— 
er—I was too late to be 
Those cursed porters are al- 
ways—er—in such a hurry, though the fel- \ call the police. 


St. Panowas, but 
able to speak 


lakhs all know me, 


he passed, 


2! my deah-—er—how pleased I am—aw | you?” 


I have a season-ticket—er 
--from Muddlesboro’ te London, and so has 





my guv’nor, the mater, the gals--oll the family. 
live in Mnddiesboro’, My—er-—guv'nor 





now, is boss in that deadly-lively hole—er. 
Don’t look as if you don't know me, my pét! 
| You look ewiully pwetty—er—quite chawm- 


ing, "pon my soul--er—— 

“Well, I think I have seen you before. I 
think it was you who insulted me ohe evening 
in London,” the girl answers, in the most self- 
possessed manner, her sweet, low voice assum- 
ing the chilliest of tones 

“TI insult you—er? Impossible, 
er-~ Oe 

“You persisted in following me about, even 
after I threatened to call a constable. That 
was not very gentlemanly behaviour.” 

“You are mistaken, my deah.” 

“T remember it. I am not likely to forget. 
I was out-on business for my employer that 
evening, when you accosted me in_ Regent 
Street,” she says, haughtily. 

“I always speak to a pwetty girl when, I 
see one.” 

“TI shall feel much obliged if you do not 
speak to me at all.’”’ She turns her head away 
scornfully as she speaks, ‘There is a gentle- 
man. in one of the compartments will protect 
me, if necessary.” 

“Indeed—er—shall I bwing you a glass of 
wine and‘a biscuit, my deah—er? I’m going 
to the refreshment-bar!” he asks, appeal- 
ingly. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why,” with a ring of contempt 
in the fresh young voice 

“May I come in this compartment, and wo 
can travel together to Muddlesboro’?” he asks, 
very humbly. 

“ How do you know that I am travelling te 
Muddlesboro’? ” : 

“T don’t know where you are going, my 
deah, but I shall have—er—to get out at that 
—ah-—-station. You say—er—you won't have 
a glass of wine—er? Vewy sorry—er—won’t 
| have time to get a drink before—aw--the 
train starts.” 

“Don’t stay. here, then. Go!” 

“T shall bwing that glass of wine back with 
me—er. It’s too devilish hot to—er—travel 
without a dwink.” 

“T shall not touch the wine,” she answers, 
decisively. 

She turned her. head away scornfully, and 
her tormentor hurried away in the direction 
of the first-class refreshment-bar. 

The girl was more frightened than she pre- 
tended to be. Her assumed unconcern disap- 
peared when her tormentor went away from; 
the window. <A look of horror came into the 
beautiful grey eyes. 
| “What will I do? What will I do # hq 
comes in here? If I could only see that gentle- 
man who was so kind to me!” 

A shadow comes between her and the sun- 
sbine, and, looking up, she almost sereamss for 
joy to see the very person she was thinking of 
at the window. 

She half-rises to her feet and sits down 
again, and her new friend sees that she is 
either frightened or excited. 

“What is the matter, my child?” he asks, 
in Lis kind, sympathetic voice 

‘Nothing munch; but I should like to leave 
—to change into another carriage, if it would 
make no difference.” 

“And you shall. But 
happened ¥ Pe 

“That gentleman with the black hair and, 
moustache has been fording his conversation 
upon me, and he has frightened me.” 

“And you don't wish him to speak to 


my deah-- 





What has 


| 
why! 








; “Oh, no! 


I don’t know him, though he 
claims me as an acquaintarice because he ae- 
costed me in Regent Street one evening and 
persisted in annoying me, though T threatened 
He is gone to the refresh- 
ment-bar, and I am afraid when he returns 
that he wil enter this carriage,” 





en 
‘ And ren would like to leave i wd 
ito another, where there e ladia © 
instance?” re are Jadiea, tp 

‘Yes. T cannot stay here,” 
up and tried te reach her bag, but | 
beforehand with her. Having jak a ue Wig 

Oak eelth em unk > NET POSS ARiog 
f it with one haad, he took her sq, il ol 

fingers in the other and assisted “ee ved 
the platform, and they walked hand in rte, 
looking in one carriage after the othe. 
they found one in which only thyoo’ mad 
were seated : nt 

“TI think this will do. I would take yp 
the first-class congartment I ox cupy, bj t the : 
fellow you wish-to avoid has shared an 
me since we started, and it would not Fs 
pleasant for you.” Pao 
_ “This will do ; tiank you, very m 
have been most kind to me. T shall ney 
forget your kindness,” and she glanced ap 
with such a look of perfect confidence ag fale 
repaid him for any trouble he had taken: 
and the smile that lit up the pearly face and 
large grey eyes, caused him to feel dazed ay 
giddy. 

_He opened the carriage door, and the you 
girl stepped lightly in and took her seat’ 

“Your béte noire is returning; don't bs 
alarmed. I'll look in at you every time ths 
train stops,” he says, as he turned away, aud 
hurried to his own compartment. He was not 
long seated when his travelling companion 
entered, logking flushed and excited, and ing 
very bad temper, and evidently under the in. 
fluence of drink, 

“A nice thing for a fellah to be jilted like 
this by a chit of a girl!” he says, with a 
oath. b 

“What's wrong?” the 
with @n amused smile. 
has gone wrong.” 

“Well, yaas, rather—er. Just met a gill 
know. Picked her up in London—aw—com 
time ago—don’t’ you know.” 

“And she won't have anything to do with 
you now?” the gentleman says, with an 
amused little laugh. 

“ Well, I wanted a dwink, and I went to the 
bar to get it, and when I came back she hal 
left the carriage in which I had left her, and 
I found ber im another compartment sitting 
between two hileous old guys of women— 
aw!” 

“IT suppose you are acquainted with the 
young lady?” 

“ Yaas—er—knew the young person iz—’ 

“ Lady, sir, lady.” The gentleman eorrectel. 

“Er—I knew the young lady in Londo. 
She was reg’lar mashed upon me, and so was 
I upon her. The ladies never—aw—show 
me—er—the eold shoulder, you know, J was 
dead gone upon this one—er.” , 

“How long have you known this yous 
lady? Were you introduced to her, and all 
that?” " 

“Not *zactly. Got acquainted with her in 
the streets, as hundreds of fellahs do—er.” 

“Do you mean to say that youag ladies m 
London speak to men who have the impudence 
to address them in the streets? ” 

“ Yaas—er ; but this one was reg’lar mashed 
on me. She's awfully pwetty, dont yu 
know.” *. 

“Well, just before the train started, - 
young lady you are speaking about one ; 
to me to protect her from a man who na 
insulted her. Are you that man? : 

* Er—I am the gentleman who was chatting 
to her at the window, not the man who i 
sulted her. Haw.” , ‘ 

“She got into another carriage with - 
ladies, and I promised to look after ! e ia 

“ Aw—you did, eh? Awfully good of y% 

” 


and she stood 


ladieg 


uch, Yay 


ekicr man asks, 
“T can see somet hing 


guard & 


“T also gave instructions to the pene 
look after her when he can. The man © 


attempts to inflict his conversation upon 
young lady, or offers her any yscel ia 
while ye by this train, shel pay 
for’ his insolence.” r 

“ Aw—ho will, er? Er—do you ™ an tab 
as a threat, or a challenge—er! 
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“J mean that he will have to answer to me 
the is agentlemm. If he is not a gentleman 
I shall horsewhip him: , 

“Faw, suppose I should speak to the girl 
in the second-class catriage—eh.’ 

«Then I should certainly horsewhip you, 
because I know you are not a gentleman.” 

“Bh, you dem’d scoundrel. .Who the devil 
ge you!” exclaimed the younger man, pas- 
sionately. “ 

“That is the second time you have asked 
that question, and F don’t feel disposed to 
igform you,” the other answers, gravely. 

“You would if you were a gentleman, er. 
Do you know who you have been insulting?” 

“No, and I certainly don’t want to.” 

“Then—er—I shall enlighten you, if you 
don't object. I am Mr, ChaWles Bantem, and 
my guyv’nor is Alderman Sir Giles Bantem, of 
the Hollvhocks.” 

The son of the new-made knight spoke with 
4 slow pronounciation as if he wished to im- 
yest his hearer with his dignity. 

“Oh, indeed! If I have the honour of au 
introduction to Sir Giles Bantem, I shall tell 
fim of this journey from London to Muddles- 
boro’, and I shall not fail to congratulate him 
on the high sense of honour that sheds such 
lustre on the character of Mr. Charles Ban- 
iem. 

‘Aw, wealy, you will—cad”; stung to the 
quick by the bitter irony in the other man’s 
tone. Young Bantem hissed the word “cad,” 
but not so low as to be unheard by the other. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the elder man, starting to 
his feet aa if to seize the other in his anger. 

‘Muddlesboro’, at Jast! Hoorah,” shouts 
Mr. Chawly Bantem, as he opens the door 
aud jumps out. His fellow-traveller follows 
quickly, and goes straight to the second-class 
carriage in which he had placed the young 
lady in grey, just as that charming yeung 
parson stepped lightly out on to the platform. 





i 


CHAPTER V. 

“l expect somebody to meet me here with a 
trap or a dog-cart!” the young lady in grey 
says, as her new friend joins her. 

“There is a victoria and a dog-cart waiting. 
If neither of them are for you, the best thing 
you can do is to have a fly to take you to your 
destination. Where are you going?” 

“To the Hollyhocks.’ 

“The Hollyhocks! Why, that is where that 
nsolent puppy you complained of is going.” 

“Is it really. Who can-he be?” 

“I think he is a son of Sir Giles Bantem.” 

“And I have come from London to stay a 
week with my aunt, who is housekeever to Lady 
Bantem. I believe he has a very bad reputa- 





“He may make things unpleasant for you 
it the Hollyhocks, i is rather an unfor- 
lunate coincidence, that he should be there at 
the same time!” 

“Yes, it is unfortunate; but if he makes it 
wupleasant for me I shall go back to London 
ai once,” 

“See, there is somebody come to meet him. 
He has got into the victoria. That young lady 
is his sister, 1 suppose. ‘There is a likeness, 
though she’s so stout, and he is so thin,” 

“Yes, that is Lady Bamtem’s carriage. I 
tember the livery. I daresay that is the 
ter Miss Bantem. There are two, and I 
know they were dark and stout.” 

“That young lady is rather stout, and dark 
ane coarse,” he saad, ina tone that implied 
that people stout, and dak and. coarse were 
very distasteful to him. 

At that moment the victoria was driven 
past, Mr. Chawly Bantem reclining languidly 
agamst the cushioned back, a cigar in his 
a an impudent leer distorting. his 
reow face, as he stared at those two.on the 
Piatiorm, 


Mouth, and 


There they go! Did you see his vicious 
dlack eyes snap at me?” 

hing has heen telling his sister something 
er” ° ce, how she stares and smiles at 


the little. faxen-haired gir] who used to come 


overcome with surprise at sight of the gir!. 


with her? Your niece is a very pretty girl, 
Lane, and seems to be a great deal above her 





“Well, we must have this fly. There is 
only ane to be had. I shall get out at the 
lodge at Grayfriars. I am going to the big 
house on business; the fly will take you on to 
the Hollyhocks. Wili that arrangement suit 
you?” he says, in the most gracious manner. 

“Qh, yes! I have been a great trouble to 
you, and you have been most kind, and J am 
most grateful to you,” the girl answers, with 
such a lovely flush snffusing her fair face and 
the enchanting smile so peculiarly her own 
lights her beautiful eyes and plays round the 
soft, pink lips, bewildering the man beside her, 
who had up to the present been proof against 
women’s wiles. . ; 

“Who is this?” he says, presently, pointing 
to a young fellow who was approaching them. 
He was dressed in a sort of half-livery, and 
was. evidently looking for somebody. 

“ He is the driver of that trap over the way, 
and I think he is coming to me.” 

“TI beg parding, lady, but are you Miss Mor- 
rison?” the young man says, as he lifts his 
hat to the girl, ignoring the presence of her 
companion. 

“Oh, yes! Have you been sent to meet 
me?” 

“Mrs. Lane sent me to meet you, and taka 
you to the Hellyhocks.’ 

“Oh! I am pleased that aunty sent some- 
bedy to meet me. It is all so strange here. 
Is Mrs. Lane ill, because she promised to come 
to the station?” asked the girl, turning to the 
driver of the dog-cart, her eyes alight and. 
cheeks aglow with pleasure. 


| 
“I do not feel quite so elated as you do at} 
the advent of this young man and his dog- ! 


cart, It reminds me that we must part, that 
I must pursue my solitary way alone, a prey 
to useless regret.” 


“T am sorry for you, thongh you don’t seem | 


to suffer much at present,” she answers, laugh 
ing gaily. 

“Not until I miss the presence that has 
brought. a gleam of beatitude into my cheerless 
life.” 

“Shall I 'elp- you up, miss?” asks the 
driver's rough voice, as he bolds out a large, 





red hand to the girl. 


“ Allow me to assist you,” says the gentle- 
man, coming forward and taking the out- 
stretched hand. . “ Do you object to me know- 
ing the name of the young lady who made my 
journey so pleasant between London and Mud- 
diesborn’?” he says, as he belps her to a seat 
in the dog-cart, the driver having placed her 
scanty luggage in the vehicle. 

“My name is Eve Morrison,” she says, still 
laughing. “I dayesay I shall see you again. 
Good afternoon, .and thank you very much.” 


CHAPTER. VI. 

“Tf you please, my lady, I have brought my 
niece to pay her respects to yous Now, Eve, 
thank her ladyship for ber kindness.” 

“Why, Lane! can it be possible? Is this 
your niece?” exclaims Lady Bantem, half- 
rising from her big chair at sight of the tall, 


graceful girl, with the lovely face and glorious 


hair, that stands behind the stout house- 
keeper. 

“Yes, my lady.. This is my niece, Eve}, 
Ain’t she grow’d, my lady?” 

“ Gracious!” 

“She's much obliged to your ladyship for 
allowing her to stay a week with her old 
aunty—ain’t you, Eve?” gasped Mrs. Lane, 
brimming over-with pride and pleasure af her 
lady’s surprise at the girl’s grace and beauty 

“Why, my girl, you have grown out of al! 
knowledge, I would never recognise you as 


to see Lane in the holidays!” 
Her ladyship sinks back in her chair, quit 


“Why, Lane, whatever are you going to do 


position. A gil like. that may get you into 
any amount of trouble,” says Lady Bantem, 


ee 











in a calmer tone, and with her lips puckered 
into an unpleasant moue. Her first surprise 
has passed off. She can keep her adniiration 


for this beautiful girl within bounds. No 
young lady who was prettier or more fascinat- 
ing than her own girls ever found favour with 


Lady Bantem. 

Well, I am very glad to see you so much 
improved, Miss Morrison, and I hope you wil! 
benefit, by your visit. to tho country. You 
must try to make your stay as long as possible 
Oh, you can stay only a week! What, vi 
and don’t have anything to say to tl ! 
men in this neighbourhood while you are | 
They will try te make your acquaintancé 
very first: opportunity they have,” 
tem says, sp:tefully 

A wave of crimson dyes the fair face of the 
gil, and an angry light flashes from the big, 
grey eyes. 

‘Lane, do you remember Miss Dora Ban 
tem?” her wo tas asks, abruptly 


unyw 


La v Ban 


“Miss Dora! Yes, my lady. Poor Miss 
Dora It’s many a jong year agor Miss 
Dora was the prettiest of all my master’s 


sisters.” 

“Miss Dora—-or, 
8 London, and is 
Lane.” 

“Miss Dor 
Oh, my lady!’ 

“She is coming to-morrow, and T want 
to get the blue bedroom ready for he: 
wait on her when she comes.” 

“I will, with all my heart, my lady 
Miss Dora! She is getting on im ye 
my jiady. She is older than I am.’ 

“Well, you will see her to-morrow, and 
make her as comfortable as you can.’ 

“That I will, my lady. I am_ surprised 
but won’t I be pleased to see her after all 
these years!” 


rather, M 
coming here te 
in London, and comin: 


vou 


and 


Poor 
irs now, 


“Mrs. Bartlett buried her third husband 
just two years ago, Lane.’ 
“I suppose she is coming over here for 


good now, my lady?’ 

“Oh, yes. Mrs. Bartlett is not going back 
to New Zealand.” 

“T am glad to hear that, my lady.” 

“Your niece must enjoy the country while 
the has the chance, Lane. You must make 


the most of your time, Miss Morrison. There 
are some preity places around here,” says her 
ladvship, as she struggles out of the big chair, 


while Lane makes an attempt to curtsey as 
she follows her niece from the room 


“A letter from Aunt Smith, m: 
what has she got to say? Anything about 
Aunt Dora?” inquires Miss Carry Bantem, 
looking up from the slipper she is so assidu- 
ously embroidering as her mother enters the 
drawing-room after her interview with the 
housekeeper and her niece. 

Carry’s question reminds her that she has 
held a note crushed up in her damp, fat hand 
during the time she has been talking to Lane 
and Eve Morrison, which might be half-an- 
hour, or might not be more‘than twenty 
minutes. She now makes a futile attempt ta 
smooth it out, but the crumpled paper resists 
her efforts. Holding it up with one hand, and 
her reading-glass with the other, she looks 
over it. 

“Amt Dora is 
That is Aunt Smith’s 
excited. 

“To-morrow!” exclaims Carry, pausing in 
the act of threading her neodle with 
coloured silk. 

“To-morrow !"* echoes Jo, letting Rider 
Haggerd’s “She” drop on the. carpet. 
“Hoorah!” shouts another voice, 


Well, 


here to-morrow. 
Says, g {ting 


coming 
news,’ she 


gold. 


and @ 


figure that had been lying perfectly stil! turned 


itself over; and, without rising, Mr. Charles 
Bantem stared lazily at the womankind of his 
house, 

“Was ever anything so vexing, at such « 
time, too. She is only coming to stay twa 
days; she must get beck to London to visit 
some other friends. Why don’t she go there 
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without coming here at all? An old woman 
like her, too! Why, she must be eighty, if 
she’s a day!” 

“Just leave Aunt Dora to me, mater—er, 
I'm going—aw—to take her up-—er.” 

“Don't be so tiresome, Chawly.” 

“Well, ma, what are _you going to do?” 

“What can I do? T have told Lane to get 
the blue bedroom ready for her. Ah! here 
comes your pa. Sir Giles, I have just had a 
letter from Martha to say that Aunt Dora is 
coming to-morrow.’ 

“JI can’t help it, my dear Em’ly,” says 
the rubicund little man, in the mildest of 
voices, as he sits down very cautiously on 4 
low couch. 

“No, Sir Giles; but you know that your 
family are--and always have been—self-wilked 
and defiant. Just think of this tiresome old 
woman coming just when the neighbourhood 
in en fate to receive the Steyne people!” 

“©an’t help it,” he whines, 

“Here are myself and the girls buried in 
this dead-and-alive bole, sacrificing the best 
part of the London season, because I am 
anxious to cultivate the friendship of Lord 
and Lady Steyne, for the girl's sake. I 
wished to make things as pleasant as I could 
for the strangers coming to make their home 
among us, and at the eleventh hour Aunt Dora 
comes to spoil all my arrangements!” 

This was a long speech for Lady Bantem 
to make on this hot June day. It was de- 
livered in jerks and gasps thet were very dis- 
tressing to witness. 

“I say, mater—aw—can you explain how 
this—er—antiquated relative of the guv’nor’s 
is going to spoil the good time you were look- 
ing forward to at Grayfriars—er?” drawls 
Chawly, as he runs his fingers through his 
short, scrubby black hair, making it stand on 
end over his forehead. 

“Tt is no business of 
interfere,” mterposes Sir Giles, in a high tone, 
as he glares at his son and heir. 

“Tt is stoopid of her, ma, to come to Eng- 
land this time of day to be a bore to her rela- 
tions—aw!” 

“It’s quite too awfully mean of her to come 
just now, upsetting people's plans,” observes 
Miss Jo, in angry tones. 

“Shut her up in the blae room, and keep 
her there,” suggests Miss Carry, pettishly. 

‘What will Lady Margaret Stewart say?” 
pants Lady Bantem, who is ready to ery with 
vexation. 

“And what will the Misses Stewart say— 
‘ber sweet girls,’ as Lady Margaret calls 
them!” says Carry, spitefully. 

“What a stupid Aunt Dora is to come ta 
England at all!” observes Jo, without looking 
up from her novel, 

“Hateful old thing!” adds Carry, tossing 
her black bead 

“Poor old gal!” sneens Chawly. 

“Weill, she is coming to-morrow from St. 


yours, sir, sa don’h 


Pancras. Who is going to the station to meet 
ved Who is going to meet Aunt Dora, I 
ask?” 


“Not I, ma, dear,” Jo answers, firmly. 

“Nor I, ma,” from Carry, with a saucy, 
sidelong look. 

“TI suppose I shall have to go myself. You 
are both very ill-natured! You know we must 
receive your father's aunt with common polite- 
ness, at the very least.” 

“That's so, Emily. I will have Aunt Dora 
treated as becomes my father's sister!” gasps 
Sir Giles, his small, round eyes looking out 
with a cunning leer from under his shaggy 
grey brows, the colour in his bloated cheeks 
being an ugly combination of purple and crim- 
60n. 

“‘ERr—take me, mater, and I'll be 
Aunt Dora—er!-—I'll hunt up 


olite to 
e old lady—er 


and see to the safe transit of her belongings 
rs er, and otherwise make myself generally use- 
ul-—~aw !” 


some. You are just horrid!” says Carry, 

with a saucy grimace. 

“Oh, Ma, what about Lane’s niece? Wasn't 

she expected to-day? Has she arrived?” 

Josephine inquires, laying down her novel 

with a yawn. : 

“Lane's niece! I quite forgot her, Ma. 

Has she arrived yet? I expect a very smart 

girl!” remarks the younger Miss Bantem with 

& covert sneer. 

“JT sappose she can make dresses?” ob- 

serves Jo 

“Do. tell me, Ma! 

rived yet?” 

“fT have seen Lane's niece. 

terday by the 4.30.” 

“T came by the 4.30,” Chawly says, in a 

tone of surprise. 

“T saw Saunders at the station yesterday 

with the dog-cart. Did he go to meet Lane's 

niece?” asks. the elder Miss Bantem, lan- 

guidly. 

“He went to meet Miss Morison. I gave 

Lane permission to send him, as she wasn't 

able to go herself.” 

“I saw a nice-looking girl get into the dog- 

cart just as we were leaving the station. I 

suppose it was she.” 

“You did? Then why—er—in the name of 

the fiends didn’t you direct my attention to 

her. Dem it, Jo, you know my weakness for 

shy lor '” 
“That was a very pwetty gal. She was 

s Miss Bantem, 
with dignity. 


“Do you hear that, mater? Jo could see 
the, fellah she calls # gentleman—er; he 
travélled in the same carriage with me, and 
is a reg’lar cad—er!” and Chawly raised him- 
self slowly to a sitting posture, in order to be 
able to direct a savage look at bis sister. 

“Nothing of the kind. The ‘fellah,’ as you 
call him, looked quite a gentleman. He was 
no cad!” 

“You think not? 


Has Lane’s niece ar- 


She came yes- 


speaking to a gentleman,” 


Allow me to know better. 
Not a cad, indeed! I told him that—aw—he 
was er—either a commercial—er—or an 
Oxford Street. upholsterer, or a West Bromp- 
ton landscape gardener—er.” 
“Pray don’t quarrel about bim. I daresay 
you are both mistaken. He may be neither a 
gentleman nor a cad, and it does not matter!” 
“But Chawly is such a bad judge of ap- 
pearance, Ma, and so positive in his opinion." 
“TI suppose to Jo’s eyes he looked more like 
the hero of a novelette!” Chawly answers, 
spitefully.* 
“And you might pose as the villain of the 
story!” adds Carry, saucily, glancing side- 
ways at her affectionate brother. - 
“You shut up, Carry! If you just glance to 
the left at your—aw—reflection—er, you will 
see that nature cnt you out for the réle of 
the ugly heiress, who is ready to—aw—lay her 
dot at the feet of the first—er—man that will 
mawwy her!” 
“Ma, will you tell Chawly to be quiet, or 
must I leave the room?” exclaimed Carry, 
who had involuntarily turned her head as her 
brother directed, and caught sight of her own 
reflection in one of the long mirrors. 
That glance showed Carry a small dark face, 
lain and sallow, fringed with coarse black 
air. Thetwo bright black eyes and long 
black lashes and the expression of vivacity 
that were her only charms, did not count 
with the young lady, who did not at all ad- 
mire her own reflection. 
Sir Giles lowered the newspaper he was 
reading and looked over the gold rims of his 
glasses at his hopeful fon, his forehead 
puckering up in a way that his family knew 
wi 


lt, 

“ Hush—h—h—h, Chawly, you are most 
provoking. Be quiet, Carry, if you please!" 
exclaimed Lady Bantem, who saw a storm 
brewing. mahi ee , 

So peace was restored. Sir Giles retired 


several seconds, until Carry, who had 





Oh, Chawly! how can you be so tire- 


peed in that occupation, attracted by soma. 


behind the newspaper, and silence reigned for 
paper 


ee 


outside. 


‘ : , 
, o W that, Jo? We have NO Visitors 


now, have we, Ma?” Carry asks, as she looks 
wistfully over her’ shoulder at her mother api 
sister. y 


“No. Why do you ask, child?” 


“Because here's a stranger waking oy the 


lawn as much at home as if she were born at 
the Hollyhocks,”’ 


Lady Bantem made a quick mov ment to. 

wards the window, as also did Chawly. 

“ Gracious |” 

“By Jove—er!” 

“Who is she, Ma?” 

The three people at the window gave utter. 

ance to thres exclamations simultaneously. 
“Why, it’s the get Be ayn met at St. Puy 

cras~-aw. The girl who travelled by the same 

train—aw |” says the gentleman, forgetcing his 

drawl. r 

“ Why, it’s Lane’s niece!” gasps my lady, 

“What, that dressmaker girl!” screams 

Carry. 

“ Lane's niece—er—that high-stepper—aw'" 

Jo became interested, a raising iuereelf 

slowly from the couch, joined the group at the 

window. 

“Why, it is the young person I saw on the 

platform yesterday speaking to the zentienwn 

Chawly was just now abusing!” 

“Yes; he insulted me for speaking w her 

He was awfally sweet on her himseli—cad!" 

“Chawly’s jealous!" says Carry, with a 

little laugh that does not hide her chagrin and 

mortification at sight of Eve Morison. 

“She is a pwetty gel,” says Chawly, who 

has mot heard his sister's remark. 

“Such a face, and such eyes!” pants her 


ladyship. 
and such a figure!” murmurs Carry. 


“ And her hair. It is the exact colour of old 
old,” adds Jo. “See, that branch has pulled 
er hat off. Did you ever see such hoir! Ses 

it now with the sunshine upon it!” 

“ And what a heap of it!” says Carry, with 
a. sigh. 

“What a slim, supple waist!” remarks her 
ladyship. “And how well that gown of pale 
rand a poy suits het lovely fair skin! She 
ooks like a young princess in a gown that cost 
less than a shilling a yard.” 

“Lane ought not to have brought her niece 
up a fine lady, Ma,” finishes Carry, mall 
ciously. 

“Look at her air and movements!” 

“ And look at her ankles—aw! ” 
“What the devil are you all looking at! 
shouts the head of the house, glaring at them 

over the newspaper. : : 

“ We are looking at a pwetty gel, pap. 

“You are a fool, sir. I wish you would 
leave the room.” 

“TI shall go, pap—aw. I say, Carry, what 
would you give to be as lovely as—er—Lane's 
niece?’ i 

And with this parting shot at ine younge 
sister Chawly vanished from the scene. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Out under the elms and chestnuts Eve Mor 
rison is strolling slowly in the June sunshine, 
and the sun does shine this lovely summer 
morning, as it filters through the fronds of oe 
chestnut and lights up her golden hair He 
hat had caught on a branch, amd had oun 
pulled off, and on picking it up from tte ~ 
she had not replaced it, but carries tm. “ 
hand, the day is so hot. So, quite uncons . 
of the envy, jealousy, and heart-burn net ~ 
has given rise to, Lane’s niece glides grace et 
over the close-mown grass on the lawn 
direction of the lodge. eat. 

The Hollyhocks is a larve red brick Noth 
most decidedly modern in style and archi 
ture, and certainly not a handsom: house ‘ 
stands in its own grounds, but they 4¢ 


extensive. 1 every foot of 





toying with the flowers in the window stand, 





Sir Giles Bantem had securec x ee 
= that he could get for money, ete 
eing that a great deal of high-art gar¢ 
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«as pressed into a small space. The lawn and 
jens strrounding that hideous red-brick pile 
were narow, Dut beautifully Jaid out. 
9 it is that Eve Morrison, not ‘having much 
, for pedestrian exercise this bright June 


spac "4 
‘orning, walks straight to the lodge-gate, and 


mor 
is seen from the windows. 

About ten minutes later Mr. Chawly crossed 
the lawn in search of Lane’s niece, and, not 
feing able to find the object of his search, 
called at the lodge, and was told by a buxom 
fittle woman, with @ babv in her arms, that: 

“No young leddy’s bin anigh, Master 
i, ley. \ 
oe so he returned to the house disap- 
pointed in not meeting Eve Morrison. 

That young lady, bent upon having a real 

constitutional, turned to the left as she passed 
through the gate, and, pushing her hat over 
her eves, tripped gaily along the dusty foot- 
path beside the broad hieh road. 
" “tam in the country now—really in the 
euntry. How delightful ! How refreshing 
fe balmy air that is wafted from the breezy 
ill sides! How sweet the hayfields smell, 
and those honeysuckles in the hedge: What 
depths of clover blossom and how sweetly they 
sent the summer breeze! What a contrast to 
London!” i 

A large dog comes round a bend in the road ; 
his appearance interrupts her reverie—a black 
collie with his hair artistically cut, and ail his 
tufts arranged “en regle,”’ 

Domb animals all recognised her ag a friend. 
This one paused in her path, looking up at her 
sistiully, with his soft brown eyes. 

A step behind ber causes her to turn her 
head; then, with a little sharp cry, @ rosy 
blush, and a radiant smile, she stands face to 
face with her new friend, the passenger by the 
down-train front London. 

With an exclamation of joy he clasped her 
jand, not waiting for her to offer it. 

“Miss Morrison, I am so pleased to meet 

I was just thinking of you; and the pos- 
ihility of seeing you again.” 

A rosy wave swept the fair face at the 
sound of her name Krone his lips. Her large 
grey eyes expressed her pleasure at seemg 
him. 

* My annt insisted on me coming out to get 
a wouthfal of air, as she calls it. I like the 
road better than the lawn. You don’t think 
inucl of my taste, Mr. ——. Ah !—excuse me, 
i 

“No, when I asked you to tell me your name 
the other evening I forgot to tell you mine. 
My name is Philip Evelyn. Will you remem- 
ber!” ; 

Oh, yes, Til remember.” 

If we take this turning we'll get into a 
qaiet part of the grounds of Grayfriars,, where 
there are pleasant paths under the shade of 
the oaks and beeches.” 

“How well you know Grayfriars? I thought 
you Were a strancer in these parts!” she says, 
aoghingly, and blushing at her own temerity. 

Not quite a stranger.. I am here on busi- 
ness now,” 

“I suppose you know Lord Steyne?™ 

“Oh, yes, very well,” he laughs, gaily ; and 
n amused smile lights up the grave, brown 


, Loa do. really?” and. the eloquent eyes 
xX up wistfully in his, and the smile dies 
ithe bright face, leaving it very grave 

¢ awaits his answer. 
es to be friendly with yon. He 
vou,” he says, as if to give the 
: torn, and evade answering her 


minous, wide grey eyes watch him 
‘y, unflinching look, 
ne for Lion’s regard. I 
, ' friends,” says, stooping to 
iroke the black head and letting him rest his 
finy black nose in her white hand. 
“So few friends. Is # sible? 

' mds. possible? . Pardon 

Me, Miss Morrison, if I eannot believe that, a 


aave so fe 


sed out into the dusty, white high road, and | 





young lady, with such unusual personal attrac- 
tions, need complain of having ‘but few 
friends.’” : 
She flushed a little, and laughed a little. 
“T am only a working girl, Mr. Evelyn, 
and must be very careful in choosing my 
friends. 
work of niy fingers to depend upon. I work 
very hard in London, usually ten, eleven, and 
sometimes twelve hours a day. I have worked 
so close that if I had not some change J would 
have been laid up in the height of the season. 
So Madame sent me down here for a week ot 
ten days. She thinks the pure air will give 


| 


| mit him to make love to you. 
I have only my reputation and the | 


me strength.” She looks steadily at him as she | 
speaks, and he could see the shadow of inward | 


trouble in her luminous eyes. “I am going too 
far, Mr. Evelyn. My aunt will be anxious. 
She believes I cannot find my way about this 
neighbourhood.” 

“I hoped you were coming for a stroll in 


the grounds of Grayfriars!” he says, trying | 


to peer under the envious hat at the now 
averted face. 

She replied by a decisive shake of her head. 

“Then may I have the pleasure of escorting 
you to the Hollyhocks?’ 

“Thank you, no. The people at the Holly- 
hocks might not be sparing with their remarks 
if they saw me walking with a strange gentle 
man on the second day of my stay here. Aunt 
would be so pained if it ever came to her 
ears.” 

“ And I am pained to-see you turn so cold 
to me within the last few minutes.” 

“Tt is only fancy, Mr. Evelyn.” 

“No, Miss Morrison, it is a fact. We are 
quick at detecting change in those whom we 
wish to please.” 

“Why should I change to you. who have 
been so kind to me! I shall never forget your 
kindness.” 

“ Will you stay at the Hollyhocks until after 
the fétes at the Grayfriars?” 

“ When are they to be?” 

“In a week's time.” 

“IT don’t know. Madame may appoint a 
day for my return before then. If ri should 
be at the Hollyhocks I'd like to go to the 
tenants’ ball. But.I am such o stranger,” she 
says, with a little sigh of regret. 

“You must promise to come, and you must 
promise me the first dance! You will find 
plenty of partners. Do you like dancing?” 

“J love dancing—passionately,” she an- 
awers, with enthusiasm. 

“Then I must have the first dance, and as 
many as I can afterwards. We shali open 
the ball—you and I.” 

For one moment her own sweet smile lit wp 
face and eyes. 

“Bat 1. cannot, promise to be there. It 
depends upon Madame.” 

“ But you will, if possible? ” 

“Of course you'll be there?” 
archly. 

“JT am here until Lord Steyne arrives. I 
knew him before he was Lord Steyne. when 
he depended on his profession for his bread.” 
ea Oh, indeed! What was his profession?” 

“He was a doctor—Dr. De Vere.” 

“Have you been 4 doctor, Mr. Evelyn?” 
she asks, frankly. 

cad Yes.” 

“Then that is 
Steyne?” 

“Yes; and that is how he asked me to take 
his place at Grayfriars. I know his tastes, 
and wishes, and fancies so well.” 

“To be sure. I should like to see him. I 
hear everybody here makes so much fuss 
about him. Is he nice?” 

“You shal! judge for yourself. I shall 
undertake that you shall see him. I hope you 
will think him nice!” 

“T am prepared to dislike him! 

es Why ? ” 

“Because there is such a fuss about him. 
Lady Bantem and the two young ladies can’t 
speak of anything clee. They have Lord 


she queries, 


how you know Lord 


| turned all at once! 


| 








Steyne on the brain. unt 
is affected.’ 
Mr. Evelyn laughed heartily at this, 
“You must not take a fancy to that 
temptible prig Bantem the younger 


Even my poor old « 


con- 
or per- 
Te declared he 
was very much mashed upon you; and he is 
determimed to make love to you if he can.’ 

*T don’t like mashers. I must go now, 
Mr. Evelyn ; my aunt will think I’m lost. ‘Ya- 
ta, Lion, tili I see you again. No further, 
thank you; I am going in by the back en 
trance. Don’t feel equal to meeting ihat bat- 
tery of eyes at the draaving-room window 
again to-day. Good-bye!” 

With @ flash of her bright eyes she turned 
and fled, leaving Mr. Evelyn and Lion gaz 
ing after her until a bend in the road hid her 
from their eyes 

That is the girl for me! 
Evelyn, “I must try to prevail 
to stay until after the fétes. How cautious 
she is of compromising her good name! How 
quickly she changed her tone and manner 
when I told her that I knew Lord Steyne! 
Did she suspect me of any sinister motive in 
speaking to her! How cold and grave she 
Does she suspect me of 
masquerading? She evidently don’t wish to 
have anything to say to anybody in a better 
position than herself. How long it was before 
the smiles came back te her face! Well 
we'll seo,” and he walked away, slashing the 
tall hedge with his cane, Lion following at 
his heels. ‘ 

Eve Morrison, hurrying along in the sun- 
light, soon placed some distance between her 
self and her late companion. 

The stniles have faded from her 
lustre from her eyes. 

Her face has hecorme pale. and 
grave, and her bosom heaves a 
flicting emotions. 

Assured that she was unseen, she slackened 
her pace, placing her hand over her heart to 
still its beating. 

A little further on she stopped by tho low 
wall that ran along the roadside, and separated 
it from the pasture-land beyond 

She leant her elbows on the wall, and bowed 
her face on-her hands, unconscious of the fair 
landscape that spread before her in shades of 
green and brown, yellow and ruby ; unconscious 
of green steeps aglow with purple, and violet 
heather and golden furze blossom, of depths 
of red-lipped clover and milky meadow-sweet, 
unconscious of the distant din of Muddlesboro’, 
of its tall chimneys looming grim and grimy 
in the summer air, and vomiting hideous 
volumes of smoke against the pale June sky 

“Who is he?” she murmurs, lifting her 
head and looking far away with unseeing eyes 
to where the cornfields are browning in the 
sun. 

“What a fool I am to think of him at all! 
Who is he, that I must think him better and 
nobler than any man I ever met before? Eve 
Morrison, you have come to something now! 
You meet a man in a journey by train, whom 
you never saw before, and who is ever so many 
degrees above you, the friend of a lord, and a 
professional man himself! You straightway 
fall in love with this man, and cannot banish 
him from your thoughts! If he were only a 
master tradesman, a respectable mechanic, or 
a man holding a third-class appointment in 
the Civil Service, there would be some chance 
for me; but professional men don’t marry 
dressmakers’ girls, even though they are show- 
room young ladies. Go to the tenants’ ball, 
indeed! Dance with him! He would come 
and speak to me when his lady friends were 
not looking. No, indeed, Mr. Evelyn, you 
shall not make a cat's-paw of me!” and, 
turning away, she walked swiftly away, look 
ing very flushed and very indignant. 

She was approaching the Hollyhocks. That 
misshapen pile of red bricks was just looming 
in sight when she became aware that a lady 
was coming along the side path from the 
lodge gate—a lady whose rich combination 
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silk gown and scarlet sunshade made a bright | 


spot against the dull green of the tall hedge. 

The scarlet sunshade was held forward to 
keep the hot sun from her face, and the deep 
Jace concealed her from Eve Morrison. 

But as the two drew nearer to each other 
the parasol was tilted back to enable her to 
yet a better view of the person approaching. 
tve Morrison saw a girl about her own age-- 
seventeen or eighteén—-rather above the 
medium height of women, with a slender and | 
not uhgraceful figure, a sma!l dark face, com- | 
plexion very dusky, features good, teeth go6d, 
hair on forehead short and stubby. 

‘This young lady hastened forward to meet | 
her and stopped before her. 

“Miss Morrison, I believe !” 

“Yes, madam. Have I the honour of ad- 
dressing Miss Bantem!” 

“Miss Carry Bantem! I thought you were 
Mrs. Lane’s niece. I should never have known | 
you, Miss Morrison; you have improved so 
much since I saw you last. Well, I hope 
you'll enjoy yourself while you are at the | 
Hollyhocks !” 

“Thank you, Miss Carry.” 

“Ma has been inquiring for you before I | 
came out. I think she wants to ask your | 
opinion of some millinery,” says the amiable | 
Carry, while her round black eyes, so sharp | 
and cunning, glance quickly up and down the 
girl before her. Eye Morrison's beaaty has | 
given Miss Carry a kind of mild shock, so | 
great is her surprise that any woman beyond 
the pale of the upper ten could possibly pos- 
sess such a face and figure as Fate or Natare 








bestowed. on this young woman, who has to 
work for the bread she eats. . Miss Carry’s 
smile is very mirthless, and the envy in her 
heart shines out of her eyes, as she glances 
from the lovely face to the pale blue baptiste 
gown that falls so gracefully around: the 
slender figure. 

“I shall go straight to Lady Bantem, Miss 
Carry, if you will be kind enough to tell me 
where to find her.” 

“Ma is in the morning-room. Any of the | 
servants will show you the way.” — 

“Thank you, Miss Carry. Vil go at once.” | 

“Well, I was going for a stroll, but I think 
Pl go back. Let us walk together, Miss Mor 
rison,’’\Carry says, with quite an air of con- 
descensipn. 

So the two girls walked back to the Holly- 
hocks—-such a contrast between them, euch @ 
foil to each other ! 

Miss*Carry Bantem was not at all a bad 
looking girl. She was looked upon as the 
beauty of the family; and up to the present 
she had no mean opinion of her own attrac- 
tions, but when she saw Eve Morrison her 
spirits fell very low indeed. ’ 

On reaching the Hellyhocks Carry led Eve 
to the morning-room ; and havitiig ushered her 
into Lady Bantem’s presence hurried away to 
her own room, and, throwing herself on the 
bed, with her face in the pillow, sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 


CHAPTER VIII 

“Tam wicked,” Carry says, looking up when 
her grief or temper had exhausted itself. 
“What is Eve Morrison’s beauty to me! How 
can she help it if her face is like pink and white 
roses, her eyes as bright as the stars and as 
blue as the skies? She cannot he'p having rosy 
lips and dazzling teeth, and the most bewitch 
ing smile that ever lit a girl’s face. She oan- 
not help her hair being like spun gold, no more 
than she can help being lovely and winsome-- 
no more than she can help that blue baptiste 
own from fitting her like a glove, and suiting 
ner lovey complexion! That baptiste gown 
looks better than my richest velvet. Jo or J 
would look frights in it. Eve Morrison-looks 
more graceful than a young princess in it. 
She has no expectations, this dressmaker girl ; 
she must continue to trim hats and bonneta 
end gowns until some shopman or mechanic 
marries her. I have expectations, but I would 


| letter she'is reading. 





give all pa’s money for Eve Morrison's beauty. 


Bhe will marry for love, no doubt; she will | 
get somebody who wil marry her for her own | 
sake. But I shal! have to wait till pa tells me 
that I am to marry So-and-so, who will be 
either a broken-down aristocrat, without a 
pemny to jingle on a tombstone, whose friends 
will turn up their patrician noses at his par 
venue wife while they enjoy life at her expense, 
or he'll be some self-made brute-—a semi-savage 
under his broad-cloth and fine linen. What do 
you say, Jo? Anything the matter? Not 
much.” 

“But you are crying Carry,” says Jose- 
phine, who has entered the room without being 
heard, and ie standing by the bedside regard- 
ing her sister with much surprise. 

“I have been an unwilling listener to paré| 
of what you said. You are very silly, Carry!” 
“And you are & mean eavesdropper, Jo.” 

“Tam not. You are jealous of Lane's nieoe 
beoause she is good-looking. 

“Oh, what a story, Jo!” OC cries, in- 
dignantly, rieing on her elbow, and looking 
up with angry, tearful eyee at her sister. 

“ Thank you,” Jo says, placidly. 

“Don't you think it absurd of Lane to wish 
to have her niece down here just now?” 
the younger sister asks, in a mollified tone. 

“No. I don’t think it absurd at all. Eve 
is a very pretty girl, and Lane is very prond 
of her. No doubt the old lady wishes to show 
the girl off at the tenants’ ball. Her pretty 
fece won't make-any difference to you.” 

“But it may, and to you also!” moans 
Carry 

Josephine laughed. 

“You'll see what will come of it,” sys 
Carry, crossly. ‘. 

* * * * 

“Well, girls what are you going to do to- 

ay?” asks Lady Bantem, as the family are 
seated at 2 late breakfast the following morn- 
ing. 

% Don’t know, ma. I have no plans; heave 
you?” Josephine answers, looking up from a 


“Well, Aunt Dora comes to-day, and I 
suppose someone will have to go to the station 
to meet her.” 

“Aunt Dora comes to-day! 
exclaims Chawly. 

“T’m not going out, ma. IT have euch a lot 
of letters to write,” says Josephine, with e 
ebrug 

“And I'm not going out, ma. The people 
seem to have no subject of conversation but the 
hackneyed one of Lord Steyne and his step- 
mother. Besides, the day is too hot for any- 
thing except strolling in the shrubberies.” 

“Then I shall take Chawly. My dear girls, 
you are trying to be as disagreeable as ever you 
can be to Aunt Dora. You are both prejudiced 
against her, and wish to air your prejudice if 
possible. I shall call at the Stewarts’ first, and 
drive to the railway station later on.” 

“To meet that old Anglo-New Zealand 
relative of ours, ma?” Carrie says, in a tone of 
disdain, as she turns a saucy side glance at her 
mother. 

“What are you looking so cross about?” 
Lady Bantem asks, turning to Carry. 

“T am not cross, ma!” 

“Carry is cross because Lane’s niece hae 
come to the. Holiyhocks.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because she is a great deal too pretty, that 
dressmaker’s girl, as she calls her.” Josephine 
explains, maliciously. 

* * * s 


Hoop-la |)” 


The June sun is pouring a mist of dazzling 
glory over the smiling world as Lady Bantem’s 
victoria, drawn by two high-stepping bays, 
turns out of the lodge gate at the Hollyhocks, 
and sweeps along the dusty road to Muddles- 
boro’ in splendid style. Her ladyship has made 
a most elaborate toilet. She has an idea of im- 
pressing the expected colonist with her magni- 
ficence. But her toilet is too youthful and 
delicate to suit her massive style. Her gown of 
extreme richness and elegance is delicate of 


— 


millinery, composed of lace and try, 
golden fluff, is too small and ethereal for he 
heavy features and coaree black hair, 9 
bodice is cut low and square in front, an) the 
space filled in with filmy tulle, that form , 
snow-white plateau on her broad bosom, aad g 
soft nest for my lady’s double chin to rest ip 
Her jadyship's face is crimson wth heat agg 
shining with perspiration. Neither the atest 
trees that overshadow the high road, uor gp 
lady’s white lace parasol, are competent to waga 
off the scorching rays of the midsumner my 
from that palpitating figure thai fills the frog 
seat. 

Her ladyship’s vis-a-vis is Chawly, who hy 
adhered to his offer of accompanying his moth 
to meet his Aunt Dora. He is seated or rather 
lounges with his back to the horses ; one leg ig 
crossed over the other, and he has a “ too ting 
for anything” air about him; a siraw hat is 
tilted over his lazy black eyes. 

“I say, mater, don’t you thinks the ges 
were wise, if ill-natured, m not coming out ip 
this heat? If I thought I was going to gsi 
frizaled like this I would have seen Aunt Dory 
at the deuce before I'd come out—er!” he sary 
with a suppressed yawn, “I would have star 
at home!” y 

“You would be just as useful to me if yn 
stayed at home.” ; 

“Well, life would be more endurable, ay 
with a cigar and @ reasonable supply of brandy 
and seltzer, er—aw!” - 

The bays pull up before the entrance to the 
station much against their inclinations, and e 
apes their disapprobation of the proceeding 

y pawing the earth, tossing their heads in the 
air, and jingling their shining harness. 

“ Here we are, mater. What's the programme 
—er?.” 

“Tll stay here; but you must go on th 
— Chawly, and look about for Aun 

ora. 

“But I don’t know her, mater.” 

“You will be able to guess who it is, if you 
see an elderly lady looking about in search of 
somebody, She is tall, and has been hand 
a, She may be old-fashioned and not lady- 

e. 

“ Well, I suppose I am expecte! to go—-er- 
ou thé platform and hunt up the old lady, ant 
do the polite in the réle of the affectionate 
nephew, you know—aw.” 

te leaped lightly out, threw away his cigar: 
end, and pushed his straw hat back from bis 
face, the action giving him a most audacious 
expression. é 

scgage wel his cane in @_careless way, ‘it 
walks with a jaunty air through the entrance 
of the station, past the ticket office, through 
a doorway on the opposite side that opens 0 
the platform. _ 

The train from St. Pancras had just come u, 
and is disgorging its passengers. They wt 
of the usual class—a few business men, ad 
several women with baskets ‘and parcels, 1 
turning from the Muddlesboro’ market. 

Chawly stands saprel to a8 them pass, watelr 
ing them closely ag they go by. 

t A sell—er ° Deva the old gel—aw! What 
did she write to say she was coming by this 
train for~er? Wont the mater be——-W" 
How—who's that? Possibly Aunt Does 
The old party is coming this way. 3 
must be Aunt Dora! She must be ow | 
blind to wear them big glasses, and she a 
a tooth in her head. Here she comes. ' nd 
she could see some resemblance +. a he 
come to the point at once—aw. vae 
would—er—save a lot.of trouble. beg petro 
madam, will you be good enough to Tepe 

our question.” Pee 

oT want the Hollyhocks. 4 How far is, Oe 
place from this station?” sho apswer® © 
piping tone. Ne thin 
. N Gertainly, madam. I-—aw—wee y 
vou--er—aw--must be the lady I neste be 
out for,” he drawls, as he stares ete ¢ 
sunken. toothless mouth, and those © 
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sephew Sir Giles Bantem, of the Hollyhocks. 
| thougit someone might meet me here. 
in't there a fly to be got at this station? 

he mumbles, her toothless gums showing be- 








In ups. 











«4 mat—I—aw—mean, my mother, 
s here with the carriage. We came here to— 
ww—mect Aunt ora. I sup pose-——aw—you 
ye Aunt Dora-er? 

Ves. 1 am Mrs. Dora Bartlett, of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, and Mr. Giles Bantem, of 
Muddlesboro’, is my nephew,” she lisps. 
«The gav nor is Sir Gues Bantem now, and 


the mat—my mother—is Lady. Banter 

*Oh-h—h—h! Sir Giles and Lady Ban- 

fem ‘ 
That's 
to mother 

‘Yes, please 
follow.” 

Chawly did not offer his unwelcome relation 
his arm, but, turning on tig heel, bent his 
steps towards the waiting victoria, 

Lady Bantem, whose only protection against 
the scorching sun was hér white lace parasol, 
oming very cross and impatient, and 
kept her eyes fixed on the door at which she 
expected her son to reappear 

He came at last, followed closely by a tal! 
gut figure in faded black, with spectacled 
and toothless mouth. Lady Bantem. felt 
nady to faint with consternation. 

li any doubts of Aunt Dora’s poverty lin- 
gered in her mind, these doubts were dispelled 
by the app arance of Chawly’s companion-—--a 


ight, Aunt Dora. Shall I take you 


Lead on, young man; I'll 


was be 









res 





woman whose stooping shoulders took at least 
four inches from her natural height. 


She had heen a handsome woman, but her 
face is worn and furrowed, and lined with care 
or sorrow. The loss of her teeth adds con- 
to her aged appearance. Her mouth 
is sunken, while her nose and chin projects. 
Then higeous. blue glasses, that 
peletely hides the colour of her eyes, do not 
improve her personal attractions. Her hair is 
not grey, as would be expected from her age. 


She wears a rather large black bonnet, of a 


siderably 


those 











visit to the Hollyhocks; and her hair is ar- 
ranged in smooth bands across her low fore- 
nead Those 
a Jour. 

Her black bombazine gown, with its faded 
crape triminings, might have been a very hand- 
some and costly garment about four years ago, 
but to-day, in the light of the June sunshine, 

looks very faded and antiquated indeed. 

Her large, o:d-fashioned bonnet looks rather 
seedy, and the iong black cape she wears is 
‘tuming a brownish hae 

Aunt Dora carries, a. silver-headed cane, 
‘though she does not really need it, for she is 
active and energetic beyond her years. She 
aga the cane more from habit than neces- 
sity 
t lady Bantem glared at her unwelcome re- 
lative in anger and amaze, She raised her gold- 
Timed glasses and examined the new arrival 
through them, till, overcome by the steady 
gue of the big blue glasses, she held out her 
large but perfectly gloved hand. 

How do, Mrs. Bartlett?” she says, almost 
thoking with rage, as her puffy fingers close 
one Moment on the thin, bony hand in the 
loose black silk glove. 

: And you are Giles Bantem’s wife? And 
now is my nephew? Giles used to be my 
favourite,” 

“Sir Giles is 
‘you. 

“Please give me your hand, young man,” 
- says sbarply to Chawly. He obeyed, and 
the old lady stepped into. the carriage with sur- 
Prsing agility. Lady Bantem moved to make 
way for her on the front seat, but she declined 
the honour, preferring to sit beside Chawly on 
~ back seat. “Has Giles.heard anything of 
a pe lately?” she asked, abruptly, 

king at Lady Bantem. * 

T have not heard that he had. He never 
=. her.” t 
as he made inquiries 1er, OT 
Aout ber child?” opis 


very well at present, thank 


som- | 


vogue about three years prior to her | 


bands are of a reddish-brown 











“No; I think not.” 

iy Then he ought to be ashamed of himself 
Well, you are my nephew’s wife, and I am 
pleased to see you. I daresay you return the 
compliment. T shall be pleased to see your 
girts, and I have no doubt in my mind about 
their feeling towards me. My niece, Mr: 
Martha Smith, gave me a warm reception in 
London, and I expect to be received in similar 
style at the Hollyhocks. 
“Have you brought any luggage, Mrs. Bart- 
leit?” 

“No, I have not. This bag contains al! 
belongings at present. [ 4ntend to 
a week-—perhaps less than that.” 





my 


Lay onliv 


“ ’ . . ] 
Only a week!” echoes her ladyship, in a 


tone of relief. “I thought you were coming 
to stay with us! 

“Oh, nov Just to see Giles and his family 
and have a look round the old place.’ : 

Lady Bantem lowered her white parasol to 
conceal the satisfaction she could not suppress 
from the eves that watched her through those 
hideous blue glasses. , 

“ Muddlesboro’ must be very much changed 
since I left it. There was no railway, no 
mayor, no town hall, when I w ® girl. My 
father and mother and all us children lived 
in an eight-roomed house near the old factory. 
When our father died, my eld 


der brother suc- 
ceeded him; but the old place was not good 
enough. My brother had a new house and 
factory built. My brother Giles died a mil 
lionaire. Neither my Helen nor I ever 
received a penny of the money that was left 
at our father’s death. My brother Gues brought 


his~ son P us though he were born to the 
e@ married an heiress, has been 


purpie. 
Mayor of Muddlesboro’, and bas been knighted 
by the Queen.” 

[he last sentence was addressed 
herself than her audience. Her 
cast down, and*some strong emotion 
was at work within her. 

Lady Baztem raised ber white parasol and 
watched the twitching face from under the 
creamy lace frilling. 

Silence reigned for some minutes, and the 
victoria rolled along the dusty road under the 
fine old trees that enclosed the demesne of 
Grayfriars, the ancient home of the lords of 
Steyne, 

i say, mater, do you see those two 
people?” exclaims Chawly, starting up with 
sudden energy, and forgetting his draw] in his 
surprise.. 

“Oh, yes; I see them. 
her ladyship answers, with a peculiar smile 

“Dam it, so do J. And I know-~er—that 
fellah, too—aw; he’s a reg’lar cad,” and he 
flings his cigar away in his excitement. 

“Oh!” almost shrieks the elder lady, in a 
© brill treble. 

“JT say that fellah—er—taiking to the gir! 
by the turnstile is-a reg'lar cad,” repeats 
Chawly. 

‘‘And the girl? Do you know that girl 
also?” the same shrill veice demands. 

“That girl is my housekeeper’s niece,” Lady 
Bantem answers, with a look of most supreme 
contempt, as she flirts her lace parasol. 

“ Your—house—keeper’s niece!” 

Mother and son look at Aunt Dora in sur- 
prise. She is leaning back against the velvet 
padding of the carriage ; her face is very white 
She does not breathe, she does not move; and 
they can see, even through the dim transparency 
of the blue glasses, that her eyes are closed. 


(T'o be coneluded next week.) 


sister 


more to 
eyes were 


or memory 














I know the gir}, 








A Queer Cartrer Sxor.—A distinguished 
prelate in the Established Church found him 
self stranded in a little town away down in 
the wilds of Wales last summer, and had 
to put up at a farmhouse, where he was hos 
pitably entertained. “Do you have many Epis- 
copalians down here?” he inquired of his 
hostess. “ Well, really now, I don't know,’ 
she answered ; “our carter shot some sort of 
a queer critter down back of the barn the other 
day, but he thought it was a squirrél.” 





SINGULAR SUPERSTITIONS 
There are mAny 





uperstition regord to 
animals, some of which can with a le t! rht 
easily be accounted for, but th ¢ also 
piany more which of course are merely tradi 
tional, says an ev ning contemporary. Several 
animals are supposed to be able ti 8 
changes in the weather: swa for ir 
stance, fly close to the ground before rain, so 
do gnats; the inference is obvious Hedge 
hogs are said to be able to foresee a coming 
torm, and it is an old saying in some 
the cow ry, Before rain h gs rt AULT g 
home.” 
lt is an old sUj rstitior hat it a crow roaks 
the morning it will 


wn odd number of tames in 
. 


a wet day; if an number it wi 


vill be 
fine. Frogs are supposed to indicate bad 
veather .by croaking more than usual la 
storm may also be expected when dogs wallow 
in the dust. There is probably some sound 
and easily-explained reason the idea that 
ants hecome unusu ly busy before rain, but it 
is difficut to find any origin of the ohd super- 
stition that the eggs of these animals are an 
antidote for love. It is a curious thing thas 
the hairs of certain animals are supposed by 


me superstitions persons to possess curative 
properties ; for instance, it is believed by some 
that three hairs taken from the back of an ass 
will cure whooping-cough. but it the ass 
from which the hairs are taken will die ; again, 
there is a belief that if a dog bites you any 


evil consequences may be prevented by applying 
three of the dog’s hairs to the wound 
A fried mouse is considered a specific for 
smallpox; while, on the other hand, to eat 
food which a mouse has nibbled is 
a sore throat 
Another c¢ 


aid to give 





rtain whooping-cough 
hel 1 4 ;: r } . ’ 
believed in is t c man riding a piebald 
horse for advice and to do whatever that man 
may advise. Pieba'd horses figure in a great 
number of superstitions 
There are many animals that the supersti 


Among them 
mart in, @ 


tious consider it 
may be m 


7 lew + } ) 
HnmiuekKY LO Kill 
! 


ioned a lady-bird, a 





robin, a stork, and a m ney-spider ; to kill a 
wren means that you will break a bone before 
the year is out. Many animals are also sup- 





posed to herald death, and su; 
direction are so numerous that onl; few can 
be mentioned here. The most commonly known 
is the clicking or tapping of the beetle called a 
death-watch, which is reckoned as an omen of 
death to someone in the house. 

The howling of a dog at night near a house 
is supposed to predict the death of an inmate, 
and the same superstition is held in respect to 
the settling of a white pigeon on a house; 
while, again, an old saying among the super 
stitious runs: * No person can die on a bed or 
pillow containing the feathers of a white 
pigeon.” y 

That the gnawing of furniture by rats pre 
sages death is also a common superstition. 10 
meet certain animals is considered lucky, whi! 
to meet others is the reverse. To meet a wease: 
is lucky; but should a hare run across the roud 
in front of you it augurs bad fortune. 

Here are a few common superstitions regai 
ing “animals :— 

If a cat sneezes thrice, a cold will run throug’: 
the house, 

The sneezing of a cat indicate 
a bride. Reise 

If bees swarm on a rotten tree, it 1s an Omen 
of sorrow to come. 

Ravens——most ill-omened birds— 
tilence. e 


verstitions in this 














good luck to 


foretell pes- 





THE WHITE AND THE RED ROSE 
Dear heart, thou art as a ros bud 
Some white, white rosebud rare. 
Pure as its snow-tinted petals, 
Tnnocent, sweet, and fair. 

And yet ‘tis my ardent longing, 

That lost be this calm repose, 

And thou (as thy tempting lips, love }) 
Prove more like the red, red rose, 
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KIT 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of “ Unseen Fires,” “ Woman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake,” etc., etc 


CHAPTER III. 

HE last! Thank goodness!” 

; Kit sat and regarded the huge 
bowl of gooseberries, and pave 
a sigh of intense relief. 

: “'Yhey very nearly beat me,” 
she said, as she glanced at the clock, “but 
they did not quite,’ and then she sighed again. 
“All the same, I am jolly tired; as Chris 
would say. Hepsie, look! I have finished!” 

The red-cheeked middle-aged country 
woman who reigned am tne kitchen just 
g.anced at her. 

“You've earned your holiday, Miss Kathe- 
rine,” she said, not unkindly. 

Kit planted her elbows on her knees and 
her chin in her hands. She felt too weary to 
move, for tle moment, ‘The sunshine coming 
in through the open doorway made he 





x hair 
a halo of glory, and touched her young 
crouched-up figure tenderly 

“I don't seem to care so much for my holi- 
day now I have got it. That's. always the way, 
isn’t it, Hepsie? 

Hepsie answered “ Aye,” and went on with 
her work of the moment. 

The girl sat on. The minutes ticked away 
almost half-an-hovr before she felt inclined to 
move, and then she suddenly woke out of her 
dreamy thoughts. 

“A little water would not come amiss,” she 

aid, holding out her hands, that were dirt- 

Gulia from her task. “I had better go and 

make myself decent. I suppose Constie is 

oe now’ Did you hear the carriage, 
epsie?” 

Hepsie nodded her head. 

“But Miss Constace isn't gone yet. I 
heard her speaking just a moment or two 


0. 

“IT think I will go an. have a look at her 
before ehe starts, then. That white frock 
must look lovely!” 

“It ought to,” Hepsie answered, gruffy ; 
“jt has given enough trouble. Such a fuss 
about a gown, to be sure! P 

Kit laughed. She had had very little ex- 
perience of the delights of dress as yet, her 
wardrobe being limited to a couple of blue 
cottons for week-days in the summer time, 
and a frock of a dull and disheartening grey for 
the Sabbath. ‘Lhis Sunday gown was one that 
went all the year round (worn with a thick 
jacket in winter), and a rough, coarse serge to 
take the place of the cottons was all the variety 
she knew. Not that tais trowbled Kit very. 
much ; the clothes she wore were a minor detail 
in life. 

Now, the clothes her cousin wore were quite 
another matter, and Kit took the very live.iest 
interest in Constance Marlowe's appearance 
and wardrobe. . 

“Well,” she said to Hepsie, ag she prepared 
to mount the old-fashioned staircase to her 
small bedroom up in the eaves, “ well, if there 
has been a fuss, inere will be a good result. 
Constie will be quite the prettiest person 
there to-day, 1 know!” 

“That is as it may be.” the servant an- 
ewered, shortl~ as she picked uv K-18 pan of 
vicked gooseberries and carried it easily in her 

rawny arms to an inner kitchen. 

Constance was no great favourite with her 
mother’s valued domestic. She was too in- 
different, too cod, to win much sympathy from 
anyone whe served her, She took no interest 
in the fruit gardens, and never ate jam; con- 
sequently, she was a little outside the pale of 
Hepsibah’s understanding. 

With Kit it was another pair of shoes, and 
many and deep were the discussions these two 
had together over the mvesteries of some new 
dish, which Kit had read.'and Hepsie had 
obediently followed, out of the old recipe book 

“Yon'll get a good husband one of these fine 
days, Miss Katherine, see if you don’t. A young 





/ 
| 


| 


j 
' 





lady as can turn out such an omelette as yourn 
are must meet witn a reward!” 

“Ob, bother the husbands!” Kit alwavs 
made answer to such a remark as this. “If 
that’s.all the reward I am to have, well, f 
don’t call it much Besides, I never mean to 





“pont go and say rash things, Miss 
Katherine ; you never know what's in store for 
” 


} 

Kit would only lavgh and shake her head, | 
with its wonderful burden of hair. She was | 
rm ready with her laughter, and she had | 
no idea how pleasant a sound it was in the old 
house, that, despite all its luxury and comfort, | 
had somehow a cuull air about it, arising, per 
haps, from the prejudiced austerity of its m-s- | 
tress, and the almost apathetic quietness of 
her daughter. 

It was only when Kit had one of her wid 
moods, and could not stop herself from slixting | 
headlong down tae bannisters, or singing, or 
talking nonsense to Rupert, the big yellow 
cat, or Taffa, the old retriever, that one felt. 
the presence of youth and life within its wa’'ls. 

It was not often, however, that Kit allowed 
ber exuberance td have vent anywhere in the 
vicinity of her aunt. Mrs. Marlowe was not 
afflicted with nerves; indeed, she had a 
strongy-expressed contempt for-all such un- 
fortunates who “did possess them; -but she 
ebjected to anything that was what she con- 
sidered unconventional, and she had little hesi- | 
tation in designating the girl’s natura] high 
spirits by the harsh term of vulgarity and 1!- } 
breeding. 

Kit had fallen many times uuder the lash of | 
her aunt's bitter tongue in the beginning of | 
her sojourn under Mrs. Marlowe's roof, and 
she had learnt wisdom and prudence in this as 
in many other little things; but sometimes, 
even now, the nature, the youth, that was 
within her was too strong to be wholly sub- 
dued, and she would forget her lesson in giving 
vent to the spirit that ran in her veins. 

There was little of this exuberance about 
her this afternoon, however; she was weary 
with the heat and the long sitting, and she 
mounted the staircase slowly. She turned 
down the landing and knocked at one door. 

“ Muy I come in, Constie’” she asked. 

‘Miss Marlowe said “yes” in a quiet, con- 
centrated way. She was occupied in putting 
some finishing teuches to the bodice of her 
soft, filmy white gown. The work was one of 
delight and importance to her. If there was | 
one thing in the world tnat roused Constatice 
out of her usual languor, it was the contempla- 
tion of her own fair person arrayed in some 
new costume. 

Kit drew near to the toilet-table. 

“Oh, Constie, how lovely you look!” she 
exclaimed. 

Miss Marlowe accepted the admiration with 
serene indifference, and went on arranging the 
delicate lace at her throat. pinning it here and 
there witha quaint diamond brooch culled 
from ther mother’s jewel-case. She looked 
very charming in her dainty gown and pretty 
hat. To Kit's eyes her cousin was absolutely 
beautiful; it was the face of a saint, with its 
straight, delicately-cut features, its clear grey 
eyes, the soft-tinged complexion, and_ the 
warm brown hair, worn parted, madouna-like, 
and in a naturally wavine and curling fashion 
above the pretty brows. The coldness in the 
eyes and a touch of hardness about the thin, 
small mouth did not detract in the least from 
the beauty in Kit’s estimation. The girl had 
a huge portion of romance in her nature, and 
she would often fall into dreamy feveries as 
she watched: her cousin move gently and grace- 
fully about the house, in which Constance’s 
face and form took prominence. 

Constance was quite aware of Kit’s admira- 
tion, and smiled at it not unpleased. She 





| 








; turn 


| morning. 





———— et 
accepted it as her due, however, hod dp ,, 
conurted it she would have ho porva. 
astonished. She twisted and turned her 
ful form in front of the glass, and surveys 
herself from all i 

“Does the bac 


ints. 
ZO quite straight!” she L 


quired of Kit, anxiously kirt, | 
mean?” ‘ 
“A little more to the right. 1 think” Ky 


said, critically surveying her—* just the tinies 
little bit, though.” She put. out her jy 


involuntarily, but Constance recoiled with 4 
little exclamation of horror. : 
“Don't touch me!” she cried, hastily 
“Why, you are back with dirt! My cca Ki; 

how is it you are always so dirty { 
“Qooseberries are more or less grubyr 


things,” Kit aliswered, as she put her obje 
tionable hands behind her back and watchs 
her cousin make the necessary alteration in the 
gown. She spoke quite good-temperedly, a 
though she had winced a little at the lat 
words. 

Constance finished herself at | 
satisfaction. 

“I must wear the dust-cloak. Lady Sin 
clair has sent the victoria ; I wish she had sen 
the brougham. Oh, by-the-way, Kit, why did 
you not tell me that Sir Phiip Desmond called 
this morning and gave the message’ I did ao 
know it until I got her note just now. Yo 
should tell me these things.” 

“Of course I would if I thought there wis 
anything to tell, but I did not know who th 
man was. I scarcely saw him ; he 
been a footman or a butler, o 
aught I knew.” 

Constance smiled languidly. 

“Silly little Kit, she said. in the semi 
affectionate, semi-contemptuous manuer sie 
always adopted towards her cousin ; “ not very 
flattermg. Why, Sir Phili~ is supposed to be 
one of the handsomest men of the day. 

“Is he?” Kit’s voicé was almost a3 & 
different as Constance. “ Weil, it's all te 
same to me. Are you off, Constie’ 1 amsue 
you ought to be very pleased with yoursel, 
and I hope you will enjoy the party. 

Constance picked up the snowy white sw 
shade, gave one farewell glance at hersel!, au) 
ed to go. she went she looked back. 

“If you have nothing else to uo, Kit, sv 
said, half-laughing, “why not have 4 bath! | 


ngth to her 


wht | 


Might Bave 
any he, i#f 


| am sure it would improve you.” 


Kit laughed too, but there was a little pa 
in the sound. ak Y 
“How clever of you to _— sO pot * 
very thing I am just going to do. 1 
fore a pas} ro with my hair. I ga» 
covered with cobwebs, goodness know 
what, down in the gooseberry-busbes ws 
When you see me next. Constie, 7 
won't know me, I shall be so beautiful. 
Constance frowned a little at mention 
Kat's hair. Although she had no hesitation : 
endorsing Lady Hornton’s severe criticiam © 
her cousin’s regrettable ugliness, she wat ™ 
fool, and she knew that the magnificent mas 
of copper-gold hair was something that wou 
win the girl almost as much admuration a 
lavished on herself, were the circie wd 
life to expand, and she were to be leune : 
on the world in its fullest and most rr 
sense. She did not often allow any ‘noust’™ 
disturb her, and this vague sensation ol ee 
was only very ephemeral. A glance are 
at the girl hanging over the banister @ 
watch her departure totally dispelled Oe va 
white, thin face, gleaming ou« of the py 
that turned the warmth of the red hair em 
to blackness, was absolutely ugly. wi 
Constance almost felt moved to moments 7 
ity as she realised this. She dv not ae 
ander in the least, as a ruc, soul ae 
future. She tacitly accepted the pres’ asi 
the orphan dependant on her moth: heh 
not fretting against it, as Mrs. Mar ye 
She had grown accustomed to the gir a 
indeed, she would have missed her = Pry 
sand small ways if anything bad hoppise’ 
take her away. Constance leaned back 
riously in the carriage 
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KIT 8TOOD 


sade. She was in a complacent mood as she 
drove along. 

_ It had been a source of great satisfaction to 
her when Lady Sinclair had come into the 
neighbourhood. 


Priory before his marriage. but his young wife 


— & desire to use it as a country resi- 
dence, and, as a matter of course, what Lady 
Sinclair desired, that she obtained. 

Constance had met Lena Northwick several 


of acquaintance ha 
which Lady Sinclair 
when she discovered Constance to be one of 
wpe was nothing loath to cultivate the 
chances so unexpectedly thrown in her way. 
Life was dull at the Limes: and though Con- 
stance posed as the most sublime model of 


mms and unsatisfactory companion. 
ere wa > ; ; 
f S nO reason, in @ pecuniary sense, 
a 
m oeing in 


obs tich—but Mrs. Marlowe haa drifted into 
papi of austere melancholy. She was a 
9 ow had‘no pleasure in the world, and 
i i out of her heart the sunshine of 
Ri pathy and trae Christianity. Except in 
e case of Constance, whom she worshipped 
ae an earthly saint, not being in the very 
test degree acquainted with her daughter's 
ane or natare, she had nota, glint of 
thing, or affection for any living soul or 
Naturally of a ‘ ‘ ses ; 

y of a morbid sition, the life 
the vet herself Seeman ee morbidity to 
on ds until she had grown a 
not. particularly agreeable 
i Sither to meet or live with. . 

Ssance was very clever in her method of 

















times daring the latter’s first season, which | 
had ended so a ger a for her, and a sort | 

sprung up between them | 
immediately reinstated | 































































































AND WATCHED 


managing het mother. There was very ttle 
she desired she did not obtain, and yet she 
always wore the gvise of one who was abso- 
lut¢iy subservient to an autocratic and selfish 


Lord Winclaic: lena. ovine Aeaidind ot: Thbilies | will, and there was hardly one person who 


knew anything about her home life who did 


i | not sympathise with her. 
lad taken a fancy to the place, and had ex- | ar j 


If it had not been for the question of the 
money she would inherit from her mother, 
Constance would never have permitted herself 


| to live the life she did; but as she was en- 


tirely dependent on her mother’s will for every 
penny she possessed, it behoved her, naturally, 
to be careful in her actions, and to encourage 
all the patience she had at her command 

It certain'y was rather a’ strange thing that 


: aicnie : Of | a girl so beautif « ance-—young, and 
her neighbours round Thicket Priory, and Miss | git! so beantifel as. Constence—young, at 


by no means penniless—should have lived sv 
far without a husband. 

True, she was not very old, barely twenty- 
five ; but she had been out since her twentieth 


flisl affection, she found her mother a very + ¥¢#!, 4nd her admirers were counted by legions 


not dozens. 
Somehow or other, by the most careful and 


y the Marlowes should not spend each spring ' artful manipulation, she had always managed | 
ies early summer in London; they were far | 
- : straightened circumstances— | : 1 
indeed, in the nei bbetieae heeane thay were | Lt, would be hard to give the real reason of 


he 


wo get a few weeks in town during the season, 
end still no matrimonial prize was the result. 
this; perhaps it lay with Constance herself. 
She was ambitious to an extraordinary degree 
She hankered after al] that made life worth 
living in the eyes of a fashionable woman ; and 
the offers she had received, though good in 
one sense, were not such as satisfied her d 

sires. 

This was the first season that had gone by 
without her making a short appearance in 
town 

The presence of Baron Sinclair and his wife 
at Thicket Priory had changed the current of 
her ideas. She ceased planning and contriving 
to obtain the usual few weeks’ absence, and 
gave herself up to the task of cultivating the 

intance between Lady Sinc‘air and her- 
self into a friendship. 








WHY 


Judd 


THE BROUGHAM AS IT ROLLED AWAY. 


It was a lucky chance, she determined, that 
should have induced Lady Sinclair's doctor to 
decree an absulute cessation from a season's 
gaieties for a time—a chance she would mak« 
the most of. 

There was always a stream of guests to and 
from Thicket Priory and town, and a most 

leasant life was the result. Of all the guests, 

owever, there was none whom it gave Miss 
Marlowe more pleasure to meet than Sir 
Philip Desmond; and as she sat back in the 
luxurious carriage, and recollected that if had 
been be who had taken. the trouble to convey 
her friend’s message a few hours ago, the cold, 
emotionless thing which Constance called her 
heart had a thrill of expectancy and satisfac 

tion in it which, though unusual, was not dis 

pleasing to her. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Now, Miss Katherine, if you just shake it 
out well all about your shoulders, it will dry in 
a very short time!” 

Kit sighed. Hair-washing was certainly 
laborious undertaking on a hot afternoon. 

“Its awfully good of you, Hepsie,” she said, 
gratefully. “Iam so much obliged. I never 
can manage to pour the water over my Owt 
head, Very stupid of me, but, all the same 
T can't. Do you think it wi!) matter if I go 
down to the meadow with it all hanging loose 
like this?” 

“Matter! Who is it going to matter? And 
who is there will be prowling about the mea- 
dow? Be sure you can go. and the sun and 
air will soon make a short job of it, heavy and 
thick as it is.” 

Kit arranged herself to look as respectable 
as possible, although, as Hepsie had said, 
there was not much danger of her being seen 
by anyone in the meadow. 

“ A} the world will be at Thicket Priory, 2 
expect,” the girl said to herself, as she made 
her way down the stairs and out into the back 
garden. 
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She carried her book in her hand, and her | 
hat, and she looked like some curious fairy | 
creature as she walked slowly along in her blue | 
cotton gown, her veil of wet ‘hair giving forth | 
glints of deep red gold as the sun tell upon it. | 

li was a delicious afternoon—drowsy, hot, 
and peaceful. ¥ 

Kit shook out the long masses of hair to dry 
them as she went. She loved the air and liked 
to feel the ground warm and moist beneath 
her feet. 

Down at the bottom of the kitchen-garden | 
stretched the meadow, and away under two 
trees Chris had stretchea'a short hammock, 
manufactured by his own hands, and giyen to 
dis girl chum with much pride and delight. 

“Not much reading for me to-day,” Kit 
said, as she reached this haven of rest and 
slung herself into the rope couch. “Oh, how | 

bless thee, Chris!” She stretched out her | 
slender limbs, and spread her hair above her, | 
where wie faint breeze could lift it and the sun 
play upon it. “Dear Chris!” she went on, | 
thinking, as she stared up to the cloudless sky, 
and swung to and fro m a gentle, soothing 
fashion. “I am so sorry for him to-day; he} 
dives so hate his frock-coat and tall hat. And 
he doesn't look a bit like himesif when he has 
got them on. I expect he won’t enjoy himself 
a bit. What fan we should have had if I had 
been there; only, I suppose, Lady Hornton | 
would have been nasty, and have snubbed me, 
as usual. I wonder why she is so nasty; A 
never did her any harm. Perhaps she can't 
help herself. I never can believe she is Chris's 
mother. What a difference! She swayed 
backwards and forwards, and the heavily- 
fringed eyelashes rested on the pale cheeks. 

It was so quiet down here; not a sound 
except the croak of a frog in the distance, and 
the murmuring movement of myriads of in- 
sects. Her book slipped ont of her hand. 
She cuddled herself into a more cosy attitude. 
The breezo lifted the long tresses of her won- 
derful hair; but she was conscious of nothing, 
she had fallen fast asleep. and had forgotten 
everything in a hazy, happy dream—a dream } 
full of delicious pictures and moments, such 
as filled her waking imagination in those times | 
of abstraction which came upon her every now | 
and then. 

The hammock swayed to and fro uncertainly 
in the faint breeze, and the sun broke through | 
the leaves now and then, and caught the warm 
gold in the mass of hair that floated in shining 
threads in the tiny wind. 

Kit smiled in her sleep; she was going 
through some marvellous adventures, covering | 
space and time with that miraculous celerity | 
only to be found in dreams. Chris was with 
her, and she was absolutely happy. 

Au at once shé became conscious, in that 
vague sort of way that comes upon one just 
in the moment of awakening, that. something | 
was wrong—something that upset the serenity | 
of her dream, and produced a kind of uneasi- | 
ness in her mind. She stirred sleepily, sighed, | 
then opened her eyes and lifted her head. 

No ;it had not been a dream or her imagina- | 
tion. A yoice was shouting in the distance 
most certainly, shouting in tones that, though 
strong, seemed to have a touch of pain in 
them. 

She sat up. The numbness of sleep was 
leaving her brain swiftly ; she could hear more 
distinctly. - The voice seemed to be quite close 
to her now. She gathered her hair into her 
hands, and gave it one big twist to keep it 
out of her eyes 

“What is it? Who is calling?” 
looking about her. 

The place where the hammock was swung 
was close to a low-cropped hedge, beyond which 
there was a ditch, dry now through the sum 
mer heat, but sometimes swollen in winter 
weather to a good depth of muddy water. 

“Is anything wrong? Does anybody want 
me?” the girl cried, and she let her feet slip 
out of the hammock to the ground. 

A voice answered her so close that she 
started. , 

“ Well, considering I have been shouting for 
something like the last half-hour, I should 





she cried, 


| like him before. 


imagine you would not find it difficult to under- 
stand that I do want you, or somebody! ” 

Kit stood and stared straight in front of her. 
There, against tae background of the hedge, 
sat a young man, clad in a light tweed suit, 
with no hat‘on his curly brown hair, and his 
two hands busily engaged in rubbing his right 
leg and ankle, which, the girl’s quick eyes saw | 
immediately, wete evidently giving him great 
pain. 

He had kicked off his boot, and his hand- 
some face was rather pale. 

“What's the matter?” Kit inquired. She 
picked up a piece of old ribbon she had brought 
out with her, and tied her hair securely be- |, 
hind her shapely head. “ You have hurt your | 
foot, haven't you? How_did you do it?“ 

She did not in the least resent his irritable | 
tone. She saw he was in pain, and she had 
the keenest sympathy with all suffering. She 
advanced towards him. 

* Let me help you, she said, gently. 

The young man looked up at her. He had 
been so occupied in nursing his foot, he had 
not raised his eyes during his former speech. 
He paused now for an instant. 

Kit, with ther cream cheeks flushed a little | 
from her sleep, her eyes darkened into some 
glorious indefinite colour, her murvellous fair | 
surrounding her like a cloak, and falling in 
long, deep red lines upon her b‘ue cotton, made 
a picture the like of which Maurice Mont- 
gomery had never seen before in all his life, 
varied and chequered as that life had been. 

The girl's beauty—and at this moment Kit 
was beautiful—had the effect of softening his | 
voice immediately. 

“JT am awfully sorry to trouble you, and I 
am afraid you must think me very rude for 
having disturbed you so unceremoniously. ‘I'he | 
fact is, I have been fool enough to jump this | 
hedge. I lost my way, and thought I would 
see if this would lead me anywhere; and, be 
sides, I saw the hammock in the distance.” 

Captain Montgomery stopped speaking, wit 
a contraction of his brows that Kit rightly 
translated as a contraction of sudden pain. 

“Please lep me do something! Is it a 
sprain?” she-asked, hurriedly. 

The young man did not answer for the 
moment. He went on rubbing his ankle and 
his foot, which showed itself considerably 
swollen in-its silken covering. 

He was a very smart and altogether unusual- | 
looking young man. Kit had not met anyone | 
Had she been accustomed to 
the London streets in the summer season she 
would have seen a good many hundred young 
men cut out exactly in the same pattern, but 
Kit’s experiences had not led her so far as 
London. 

“I don’t quite know what I have done,” he 
answered her, speaking with an effort, and 
that contraction still existing on his brows. 
“T ought to have known I might do myself 
some harm. This leg and foot is so con—I 
mean so weak. broke it about two years 
ago, when I was out in the Soudan. I suppose 
it, will always give me trouble.” 

“T think you ought to have a bandage on. 
Dr. Bannerman is——” and then Kit stopped. 
“ No, I expect he will be at the garden-party. 

“You mlean Lady Sinclair's party? ‘he 
queried. “I was on my way there. Arrived 
at the station to find the carriages all gone, 
and not « cab or fly or anything to be had. 
They told me it was only a mile or 80, so of 
course I. set out to walk. But I think those 
people ot the station were the most untruthful 
creatures I have ever come across. I-——” 

“Tt is neatly four miles fron Rockstone to | 
the Priory,”’ Kit said. She was looking down | 
at the swollen foot. “I thiik I will go and, 
fetch some water and arnica, and I will bring | 
Hepsie. She is wonderful at these things. I} 
won't be more than five minutes, and when 
you get a bandage on I am sure you will feel 
better.” 

Maurice Montgomery sat and watched her 
as she sped away, running as swiftly and as 
easily as a boy, and vanishing out of sight in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

“What is she?” he muttered to himself. 











x and looking about him tryin 


| soon discovered he had landed on privat 


“Sue looks like an elf, and what hairy 1» 


and then Captain Montgomery peg., { 
gard himself in the light of a marty, ™ 
“ Just like my luck to miss the o) 
and get stranded. And why the dn 
needs come ,tearing.into the wild, 
country to a confounded garden-pariy 
thing | don’t understand. Shal! b, 
good ten days after this. By Jo, 
tool I was to jump that beastly thing! 
me right, of course, though it s joliy 
all the same! , 
Maurice Montgomery. was in no sens 
word a philosopher. He sat rubbi: 


had i svuagelon. gt find the path 
he had imagimed lay beyond the he ige. He 
perty, and was-quick t6 discern the honse bi 
in the distance. % 

“Hope they can lend me a cart 
thing. Must get over to the Priory as soon sg 
Lcan. Philip is sure.to know the ropes of; 
place, and see I am all right. 
comes! By jove! she can run! 
interesting, picturesque little sprite s 
And this is my doctor, pro tem., I suppose 

Hepsie’s stout figure was .tei ing after Kits 
energetic one. The girl carried a basin a 
bottle of water. 

“ Wisest wey to bring it,” she said, as se 
came up to him and weak on her knees besids 
him. “I haven't spilled a drov. Hepsie bu 
got the arnica.” Kit was full of bosines, 
“We had better take the sock off, don't vou 
think, Hepsie?” she asked. 

Maurice smiled faintly at the methodic 
way she set about the matter. 

“You shall roll it and pull it tight 
will sew it,” was her command, as the injured 
foot was manipulated by Hepsie’s big thoug 
practical and gentie hands. 

Maurice found there was nothing to do but 
to sit quiet and allow the ministrations to pr- 
ceed. ‘The cool bandagés were decidedly com 
forting, aud he had almost a feeling of pleasun 
in the touch of Kit’s small fingers as she beut 
down and stitched the linen firm. 

Her hair caught a gleam of the sinkir 
The afternoon. was beginning to wane, and 
the sun was going down gloriously behind tle 
distant trees. 

ffé Tooked at her with vague, dreamy eyes. 
He coukl use the brush fairly wel! in a rough, 
impressionist fashion, and he longed to jut 
her image on canvas. There was no 
did not admire about her at this mom 
easy, youthful grace, her complete frankues, 
the unsophistication that was written so cleariy 
in her strange eyes. Everything was new, ad 
was charming. 

He thanked them both with a smile thet li 
up his pale face. He was as ful! of courtly 
graciousness to the servant as to her young 
mistress, and then he spoke of being conveyéd 
to the Priory. 

Kit was very sorry for him. 

“T don't know what you are going to do 
she said, in her frank way. “We bave 0 
carriage, and I don’t know how we can )* 
sibly get you a fly. They will all be at ™ 
Priory!” : 

““¥f T could send a message!” Captain Mont 
gomery said, unwilling to show his unoyance 
yet equally unwilling to remain any 10ng 
than he need in the meadow. It might 9 
romantic to be tended by this red-haired 
maiden, but, all the same, there was gr 
discomfort. 

Kit wrinkled ber brows. i 

“T_J think that could be managed,” sb 
said; “but you ought not to sit any a 
the sun is going down, and the dew will * 
directly. Let us help you up. VA, ge 
assure you I am very strong ; you won't ht 
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What a funny, 
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me, and then suppose you lean on H psie, and 


‘and« the house 
walk as well as you can towards the house 


I will see that a message goes to the Priory. 
You shall get.there before very Jong’ _ ' 
She waited only to see him up, ¥ ith — 
strong shoulder under his, and then she tu 
and ran away fieetly. . nak 
Maurice was too uncomfortable to 
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wey journey from the meadow to the house: 
fe was in considerable pain, and Hepsie~had 

“pause every now and then to let him puil 
Ss f together. But when he had at lehgth 
mer the lawn, and had sunk into a chair 
breathless and grateful, Maurice. remembered 
the girl, and he began to wonder, a little irrit- 
abls, what had become of her. i 

She might have come back and looked after 
him, he determined. He was not a patient in- 
calid by any means; he was growing very bad- 
tempered DOW, and his head was melined to 
ache. He swore Joudly at, himself, at the 
garden-party, at all creation, and then his face 
h Dp 
a oa of wheels broke on his ear. Hep- 
se had just brought him a little brandy and 
water. As he gave her back the glass, a 
irougham came round the avenue with Kit— 
Kit, hot, dishevelled, and very tired, her bril- 
fiant beauty faded for the moment. | 
“I was very lucky I met this brougham,” 
she said, as she jumped ott. ¥ 5 
“You went yourself?” Maurice asked, hur- 
riedly. ; 
“There was no one else to send,” she an- 
swered, simply. 
cn uaed er while the driver and Hepsie 
hlped the young man to his seat. 
Good-bye, and thank you so much. I feel 
I can never thank you for atl you have done. 
We shall meet again soon, and then-——” ‘I'he 
rehicle rolled slowly down the avenue between 
the limes, and Kit entered the house, and, 
sanding by the window, looked after it. 
‘Her tender heart was full of pity for his suf- 
ferings, and she could not help wishing his 
journey was over. It was such a long way to 
ie Priory, She was quite ignorant that she 
had aroused any interest whatsoever in Mau- 
tice Montgomery’s breast. She had uncon- 
sciously flattered his vanity, and no creature 
could hope to achieve more success with this 
particular young man than to touch his well- 
develoved portion of his handsome anatomy. 
As the girl turned from the window, weary 
from a long, hot day and excitement, no in- 
stinct came to her to tell her she had stood 
face ty face this one day with two men who 
would have the greatest influence on her 
young life. 
(To be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,079. Back 
numbers can be odtained through ali News- 





FRESH AIR A TONIC 


How do the persons who so fear night air 
that they sleep in rooms with tightly-closed 
windows expect to live should there be an 
escape of gas while they slumber? They do 
hot give themselves one chance of a hun- 
dred for their lives. Like the young woman 
who holds a lighted match in her hands while 
Wearlng a pair of gloves soaked in gasoline, 
they probably trast to a kind Providence to 
save them from the consequences of their own 
cwreiessness. But there are few miracles now- 
«cays, and the person who disobeys the laws 
of uature must pay the penalty. Those who 
are averse to open windows should remember 
‘iat cold air is not always fresh air, if they 
argue that since their apartments are cold at 
aight they are also well ventilated, they are 
quite outside the truth. There are few of us 
who expect to live without food, but a great 
many who seem to consider themselves cap- 
paws of living without air. Yet life can be 
pe i without brad for from twenty-five 
. ‘arty days, while, without air one cannot 
“st @ moment. It is fair to assume that the 
tame! ges and the festive microbe will con- 
i om then, to get im their good work just. so 
Ong a8 windows are kept closed because, for- 
ary the meroury falls below the freezing- 
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13 Weeks in Hospital 


APPARENTLY NO HOPE OF A CURE 
YET BILE BEANS MADE HER WELL 


GALLSTONES, LIVER DISORDER, AND 
BILIOUSNESS ROUTED 


After suffering for many years, trying scores 
of prescriptions, passing through the hands of 
a succession of doctors, and being an in-patient 
at St. George’s a London, for thirteen 
weeks, all without the slightest apparent bene 
fit, Mrs. Mary Owen, of Siren House, Towyn 
(Merionethshire), has been cured by Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans. Here is her story : — 

“Tor many years I endured agony from 
biliousness, indigestion, and jaundice My 
liver was completely out of order, and my 
strength failedat last completely. 

“My doctor then told me that I had gall- 
stones, and that a surgical operation was neces- 
sary if ever I wished to get better. Well, 
I went to St. George’s Hospital, London, for 
the operation, but they put me under special 
treatinent. instead of operating, and I had to 
stay there for thirteen weeks. To my chagrin 
I got no benefit, and came from the hospital 
as bad as I went. Ali this time the pains 


) wo 


in my chest, especially after taking any food, 
were terrible. The jaundice had increased 
until I was an abominable colour, and I 
was in ceaseless agony all over my right 
side with pain from the liver: The doctor 
who then attended me gave me injections of 
morphia, as the only means of giving me re- 
lief from pain. It was while I was under this 
treatment that I passed two gallstones. In 
March last a gentleman whom I had known 
for some years told me that Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans had done him a lot of good. His en- 
thusiasm led me to try them. 

“The first few doses made me feel a little 
better, and I determined to persevere. The 
improvement thus begun continued from day to 
day. I had not_long been taking Bile Beans 
before I began to have a good appetite. I 
grew stronger and found the pains of indiges 
tion less*frequent, until they ceased altogether. 

“The liver complaint and jaundice also dis- 
appeared from my system and the nasty 
bilious feelings left me. In the end Bile Beans 
cured me completely, and I have since enjoyed 
the best of health.” 
~ All sufferers from liver troubles, anwmia, 
rheumatism, debility, headache, constipation, 
piles, and female ailments who try Bile Beans 
will find in them a cure. You'll get them from 
any chemist at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box, or 
rot free by sending prices to Mie Bile Bean 

anufacturing Co., Red Cross Street, Lon- 


‘ 


don, E.C. 


Hor Barnas.—A German physician advo 
cates, in a German paper, the frequent taking 
of hot baths. These, he urges, a:e much more 
healthful than the cold plunge, which he 
thinks few systems can stand. The water 
should be at a temperature in the beginning 
of one hundred and eight degrees Fahrenheit, 
this to be increased until the water is as hot 
as can be borne. The time spent in the first 
bath should be not longer than five minutes, 
and at no time should it be longer than is 
agreeable with no sense of discomfort ap- 


parent. 


_ It’s a pity that people who worry 
little things haven't something big to trouble 
them. 


over 


THE roots of a strong tree do not make much 
rustle, but they do the hanging on in time of 
storin. 

NOTHING can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph 
of principles. 

Tue ideal man is he whose physical, mental, 
and moral powers are all cultivated and har- 
moniously balanced. 

Ler your friendships form themselves on the 
simple intercourse of everyday life; do not 
hurry into them, but, when you have made 
them, do your best to keep them. 

Don’t waste your life in doubts and fears. 
Spend yourself on the work before you, well 
assured that the right performance of this 
hour’s duties will be the best preparation for 
the hours or ages that follow. 

Lxt us do the most we can to make home @ 
place where the chudren shall grow helpful, 
natural; happier toward the noblest manhood 
and womanhood. Let us remember that it is 
the little things that make up the atmosphere. 
the kind word to the child, the little fault 
finding, the little nagging-—it is just these 
little tiny things that make the comfort or dis- 
comfort of the home. 





HIGH HEROISM 

Here is a singular story of heroism at sea 
An ocean liner in seas that swept the decks 
sighted a fishing vessel flying the recognised 
signal of distress. The captain looked at the 
vessel through his telescope and saw no signs 
of life. It was freezing, and the waves 
rolled in gray mountains which threatened to 
crack a@-boat into splinters before she was 
fairly lowered. ‘The captain thought awhile, 
and calculated his chances of getting to the 
distressed craft. 

He called his crew, rang the engineer’s bell, 
and made ready to lower a boat. The crew 
“listened to what he said about the danger, but 
declared themselves ready to try it. Then 
the captain looked again through his tele- 
scope. He rubbed his eyes in astonishment. 
The flag on the fisherman, which a little before 
had indicated distress, was now, signifying that 
all was right. 

When they drew near the strange fishing 
schooner the chances of boarding her seemed 
slight. The sea pitched the ship’s boat high 
on a@ mountainous wave, then slammed her 
heavily into a chasm between two tottering 
walls. 

In justice to his men the officer in charge of 
the boat proposed that they put back, On the 
deep hulk that lurched a handred yards from 
them was nothing to indicate that a living man 
was there to be saved or to be left to his fate. 
But the crew and the mate urged that they 
should try to make fast and swing on boa 
If that flag had been changed, a live man’s 
hand had changed it. 

So they pulled nearer, and, keeping free of 
the dark ball that tossed and rolled and threat- 
encd to smash them, they flung a rope over the 
rail, and one by one clambered on board. 

They found the captain and the crew lashed 
to the masts, took them off, and got them safe 
back to the steamer. Some of the men were 
dead, but the captain and several of the crew: 
who were found unconscious were restored to 
lif 


When the captain of the fisherman was able 
to speak, they asked him about the change of 


signals. This was his simple explanation :— 

He had flown the flag to summon help. Then, 
when he felt himself going and saw how high 
the seas were, he thought that, if any came to 
save him, they would run too great a risk; so 
with his last ounce of strength he had righted 
the flag again to prevent good seamen from 





losing their lives in a vain effort to save his. 
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CHAPTER XIIT.—(Continued). 

wa) UDITH was looking so lovely in 
her furs that he had some diffi- 
culty in restraining the words 
which would have come naturally 

- to his lips. 

He felt very deeply in love, very ready to 
overcome all obstacles just then; but his 
moods were not always the same. 

Presently he caught the meaning of some- 
thing Mrs. Sherston was saying, and’ turned 
Ao Judith quickly. 

“Is it true? Is she engaged to the man 
really?” he asked, in-a low voice. 

“1 am afraid so,” sadly. 

“And you are very sorry; 
pointed?” he went on, gentiy. 

She nodded, and bit her trembling lips. 
The idea was too new, and too utterly dis- 





very disap- 


tasteful, to allow her to discuss it with 
mage onan and it was impossible to say what 
she thought, Mrs. Sherston being so near 


“Don’t fret,” he said, presently. “I dare- 
say it will not turn out so badly as you fear. 
She seems to bea very sensible girl, and—-and 
not very deep feelings, I daresay.. You must 
not take it for granted that they will be un- 
happy, because it is not exactly a love-match 
‘to begin with.” 

The horrified expression on her face amused 
him, but he went on gravely— 

“It has been said by someone—an authority 
en these matters—that after two or three 
years it makes very little difference who one 
has married, whether the person of one’s 
choice or no. In the one case, one discovers 
anexpected faulis, and in the other anex- 
pected virtues.” 

“But you don’t believe that?” letting her 
eyes rest._on him in quick reproach. 

“Oh! no. I am not so philosophical. There 
is only one woman in the world could make 
me happy.” 

Carried away by his feelings Captain St. 
Quentin had said more than he intended; but 
& furtive glance into her face, which was jook- 
ang very sweet in its confusion, would have 
tempted him to go on had not another thought 
restrained him. 

He pulled out his watch and consulted it. 

“Are you going anywhere?” she asked, 
with a timidity that” had been hitherto quite 
foreign to ber nature. 

“Not just yet. I must go presently; but 
at is very nice being out here in the sunshine 
and listening to the music—with you.” 

He was leaning on the door of the carriage, 
looking full into her eyes with such unmis- 
takable meaning that no wonder the white 
Tids drooped abashed. He was a lover of whom 
any woman might have been proud—to whom 
any might have succumbed without shame ; 
and handsome as Judith had always thought 
him, she had never admired bim so much as 
now. In his cricketing flannels, a small cap 
pushed ‘back, showing the short, crisp, fair 
curls that clustered round his flushed face, his 
eyes all alight with animation, he was the very 
incarnation of youth and strength, and—if it 
did not sound effeminate, it might be added— 
beauty. : 

“Tf I do not see you oftener it is not my 
fault!” he went on, encouraged by her silence, 
and, perhaps, by the sound of his own voice, it 
being so much easier to make love than to re- 
frain from doing so when once the first step in 
that direction has been taken. 

“Here come Colonel Lea-Creagh!” said 
Judith, nervously. 

Captain St. Quentin turned, and at the same 
moment caught sight of an equipage that he 
had reason to know well coming in at the 


ate. 

Hastily he said, “Good-bye!” referring to 
his former hint at an engagement, and Judith 
was left to conjecture whether it was the ap- 
proach of his Colonel that had driven him 
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away, or whether the arrival of Mrs. Hare had 
anything to do with it. It caused Judith a 
jealous pang to see that lady go through the 
same door, by which he had disappeared, a few 
moments later. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty she could keep her attention to the sub- 
ject Colonel Lea-Creagh had started, and she 
felt quite impatient of the childlike smiles 
with which he had wreathed his old face in 
her honour, as perhaps she guessed. 

It is strange how a woman often comes to 
despise those who too palpably show the state 
to which they have been brought by ber 
charms. So long as there is a doubt whether 
the victory is complete there is an instinct 
that prompts her to put forth her best endea- 
vours ; but, once this is assured, she takes no 
trouble to conceal her contempt. 

Judith, though no coquette, liked to please, 
and had been very amiable to her elderly ad- 
mirer up to a certain point ; but now that ie 
was unmistakably head over ears in love she 
grew disdainful, and a little angry at his folly. 
To win approval is yery pleasant, but to 
arouse an earnest, if unwelcome, passion, is 
embarrassing—to some women, revolting. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh, it may be, did not be. 
is f much tact in the manner of his wooing, 
and was inclined to persecute her with his at- 
tentions, in and out of season, so that she 
had been. goaded into a withdrawal of her 
pity, and ‘had lost much of her patience be- 
sides, 

Mrs. Trevor coming up then, Judith entered 
into a conversation with her, and received all 
her messages of congratulation for Winifred, 
not demurring outwardly, whatever were her 
secret thoughts. 

She was wondering whether Captain Bt. 
Quentin and Mrs. Hare were together then ; 
if he were talking in the same vein, and with 
the same expression in his eyes and voice as 
when a few moments before he had talked to 
her. The gift,of second-sight might have | 
been a doubtful blessing, but she was longing 
for it then——longing to pierce the thick walls | 
that were between them. 

“Tt is a capital match!” Mrs. Trevor was 
saying, “and I hope the dear girl will be very 
happy. I can’t help wishing though that the 
denouement had been postponed, for I wanted 
her to go somewhere with me to-morrow, and 
now, of course, she will be too busy.” 

“There is a great deal she must do, and 
Mr. Johnson will wish her to be with him, 
probably,” was the complacent reply ; then, as 
a second thought, she inquired, “where are 


you going?” 

“f'o Kanowar, to hunt for ‘ phulkarries.’ 1 
hear you get them so cheap and good there, 
and I am draping the dining-room enfirely 
with them, so want a quantity. I don’t like 
venturing into the bazaar alone. I suppose you 
could not spare Miss Holt?” looking over 
with a smile at Judith. 

Mrs. Sherston thesitated for a moment, and 
then said, slowly— 

“TI don’t see why she should not go—if she 
wishes.” 

“I should like it very much!” said Judith. 

So it was arranged; Mrs. Sherston takiag 
some credit to herself for removing, if only for 
a day, an influence she felt certain was adverse 
to her daughter’s engagement. A few hours 
miay make all the difference, for custom can 
reconcile us to almost any situation, imbuing 
us with a feeling that it is inevitabie, and 
therefore that all struggles would be vain. 

A few moments later they were driving 
home; the question that had been haunting 
Judith still unanswered, though still rife in 
her brain. 


OHAPTER XIV. 
It had been agreed that Judith was to 





walk over, and call for Mrs. Trevor the next 


—=—_—_= 
morning, as their houses were not far apart 
and the railway station close to both *’ 

She may have been a little earlier than th 
time fixed, for the bearer annonnced that thy 
Mem-sahib was still in her room, and py. 
sently the ayah came out to ask Judith to » 
in. 

Mrs. Trevor was busily engaged in tryigg 
the body of a dress on to a lay figure, and jor 
mouth being full of pins’she could only tym 
‘and nod brightiy. ’ 

“Do you know anything of dress-making’ 
she asked presently, when her mouth was 
free. 

“Nothing at all. I had no idea you wep 
so industrious |” i 

Mrs. Trevor shrugged her shoulders. 

“I have not much choice in the matter, 1 
must have the dress altered at once, and my 
dirzie has left me.” 

“You could easily get another. Five or sig 
came to Mrs. Sherston for service the other 
day when she wanted one.” 

“ But they won't come to ma. The man] 
discharged won’t let them, because I fined him 
eight annas for cutting a yard of silk velvet 
all to waste, so that it is good for nothing— 
— pincushions.” 

“But that is boycotting!” cried Judith. - 

“You don’t suppose Ireland has the 
monopoly of all the pleasant vices, do you!” 
asked Mrs. Trevor, drily. 

‘Still, it seems strange 
country!” 

“Ah! that is your mistake. If you look 
upon this country as a cbdnquered one you 
will live in a perpetual state of surprise. It is 
we who are conquered, not they. Every lw 
is made to suit and to conciliate them—and 
degrade us. The native always gets the best 
of us in everything.” 

“But surely that is very bad policy. I 
should have thought that in the case of a 
people who are so easily impressed by any 
thing in the shape of power, that it would be 
the worst thing possible to let us lose ow 
prestige!” 
Mrs. Trevor shrugged her shoulders slightly 
“It is not policy at all, it is expediency 


in @& conquered 


| Government is working for peace at present, 


not possession at any future date.” 

Shevhad been settling her hat before the 
glass, patting her flat curls into position, and 
fastening a strip of black spotted net acros 
her eyes and nose. When she turned she was 
amused to see Judith’s serious expression. 

“Why do you go into all these questions % 
deeply? Are you thinking of settling down 
out here?” she asked, rallyingly 

“1? Oh, no!” with a sudden blush. 

“Then why do you take such an interest a 
all these matters?” 

“Because I have a cousin in Parliament 
who is inclined to take np India as a subject 
and I promised to give him all the inform 
tion I could collect.” 

Mrs. Trevor stared at her inquiringly; ' 
quéstion on her lips—why, if she had influer 
tial relations, she was out here in a dependent 
position? but she checked the impulse, an 
said instead, lightly— 

“Oh! well, I hope you'll induce him ' 
plead the cause of the oppressed oppressor 
We want a little backing up.” x 

The door opened to admit her six-year-o" 
son, and Judith was a little surprised, am 
pleasantly impressed, to see how tender » 
was with him, how carefully she brushed ™ 
hair herself, and trained it into little evr 
giving one of her own handkerchiefs 


hoe 
the 


fs to tuck 


into his coat-pocket, first sprinkling it w™ 
lavender water. Ris 
“You won't mind my taking him with me 
will you?” she asked. “TI don’t like to seve 
him all day to the natives.” ‘ 
Judith hastened to reassure ler om = 
point. Though she had liked ie 


woman from the first, she had not ; 
her with much feeling, and was piaoed 
see that, in spite of her frivolity, sue » 
heart. 
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wr only child?” she asked, as 
together to the station, little 
with a hand in each of 


“ he yo 
I aed 


fiat between them, 


eon! dear, no. 1 have two big boys in 

wiand at sebocl, and apropos of that, could 
not ask your cousin to give a thought to 

bp present rate of exchange when he is 

situting other reforms: ” . ‘ 

Jodith laughed, and said it was just possible 
might come out and see all these things for 
elf 

"is he young, this cousin of yours, and un- 

rgd!” a little meaningly ; and receiving 

» agent made a grumace, that caused Judith 
» exclaim eagerly— . 

“That has notoing to do with it, I have 

sown him all my life, He is like a brother.” 

Mrs. Trevor smiled quietly. 

‘Qui s'excuse, s'accuse, and as for brothers 

bey are a trifle more dangerous than cousins 

r friends. ” 

_ Judith felt inclined to put to her the ques- 

on which a few days ago she asked Winifred, 
Mut feared it might eeem to have a personal 

pplication, and, moreover, obtain no trust- 
orthy oy. _8o she said instead, and 
lapropos of nothing— 

“Do you admire Mrs. Hare very much?” 

“Do you?” counter-questioned rs, Tre- 
or, turning towards her sharply, and then, as 
ihe girl stammered out some platitude about 
“supposing she was pretty, or that at least 
she was considered so,” she went on— 

“Prottiness has nothing to do with it. 
Whatever she was to look at she would always 
commend attention. It is a way ehe ‘thas—a 
witehery, you might call it.” 

“She has beautiful hairt” said Judith, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Have you never heard it declared that 
devils affects women with fine hair?” asked 
Mrs. Trevor. 

Judith smiled and shook her head, plea- 
sanlly aware of her own. advantage in this 
respect, yet remembering at the same time 
something similar Winifred had said. 

“Lreally believe there may be something in 
il, especialy as regards that very yellow hair. 
You scarcely ever hear of dark women being 
downright wicked! ” 

‘You don't mean to say that she is that?” 
cried Judith, in an awestruck tone. 

“Oh! Tam only talking generally, of course, 
bet | would rather be Mrs. Hare’s friend than 
he: wemy, end I always meant to warn you 
it I had a chance. f she thinks she Tes 
reason to dislike you, she will make you sorry 
for it. Take my word for that.” 

‘ ‘Why should she dislike me?” 

WV. 

You know best, of course. I don’t want 
h pry into your secrets, but I fe’t I must put 
vou oa your, guard. Here we are, and only 
just in time!” 

The train came up to the platform as they 
talered the station, and they had to hurry to 
get their tickets and secure their places; 
"hile Judith compared this journey with the 
ist she had made, and could scarcely credit 
the difference there was in comfort. — 
lt was a cold, brignt day, almost like an 
English winter morning, and with the slightest 
“ispicion of a frosty bite in the air. 

Ms. Sberston had sent his head chuprassie, 
# gorgeous creature in scarlet and gold, to see 
‘oem sately off, by whom the crowd of natives 
"ere kept at a respectful distance ; moreover, 
‘ore was @ tiffia-basket in the carriage with 
‘an that contained a dainty luncheon, Mrs. 
‘revor belag one of those ~- luxuriously poor 
People who always manage to have things 
it tan their richer fellows. Though she 
os ot profess to entertain, her little dinners 
é gained a deservedly high reputation amon 

® young men who were honoured with invi- 
tations, and were far more recherché in every 
nnd ‘ao the large parties DS ber by the Com- 

joner, the Genere 
ois ae neral, other magnates 

They lunched about half-an-hour before 

Maching their destination, and as Mrs. Trevor 


tremu- 





nibbled at her sandwiches she broached a sub- | 
heart 


ject that was almost as near to Judith’s 
as what had been discussed before. 

‘I thought Winifred never 
marry?” she hazarded. 

“Then I wish she had held to her 
tion!” remarked Judith, sadly. 

“Gracious heavens! why’: not attempt- 
ing to conceal her horror at the idea. 

“Because she cannot care for him; because | 
he is hateful and will make her unhappy ; be- | 
eause—oh! there are a hundred reasons.” 

** But vot one to balance what is an un- 
doubted fact, that marriave is woman's nmiis- 
sion, and that it is vetter fer her to marry the 
Wrong person than no one at all. That is, | 
srovided, of course, that he does not drink nor 
eat her! 

“Do you really think that?” 

“Indeed I do. I have proved it in my 
own case!” 

Judith’s eyes met hers questioningly; and 
she went on— 

“TI don’t mind telling you about it, for it is 
so long ago that all freshness of feeling has 
worn off, and I almost forgot what it meant 
to me then. The man I loved did not love 
me sufficiently to condone one of my many 
faults. He married someone else, and I fol- 
lowed his example. I won't say that I was 
rapturously happy just at first, but very soon 
—an incredibly short time it wou'd seem to | 
you—I grew content, and now I would not | 
change my lot if I could. Perhaps [ am 
unlike other women in this, perhaps, only 
more candid ; at any rate I am quite sure [ 
would rather have died than been an old 
maid.” 

“And I,” said Judith, fervently, “ would 
rather die than marry a man I did not love 
with all my heart.”’ 

Mrs. Trevor looked at her rather curiously. 

“Ah! you are one of those finely strung 
natures who live always at abnormally high 
pressure; now, I am quite satisfied with little 
pleasures, smaller interests. So long as my 
dresses fit me tolerably, and there are one or 
two who think me nicer than anyone e'se, 1 
never envy anyone; but to be neglected, to 
have no house, no standing of my own-———” 

“ But Winifred is not like that!” interrupted 
Judith, in her earnestness, not noticing that 
there was implied condemnation in her speech, 
as well as contempt in her tones. 

Mrs. Trevor, always quick of comprehen- 
sion, saw it at once, and had the grace to 
colour with something like confusion; though 
she answered quietly enough— 

“ Are you sure you are not crediting her with 
some attributes of your own? Now, to me, 
she has always seemed so very characterleas, 
and cold——” 

“That is only seeming. In reality, she is 
very warm- i, and so true.” 

“TI wonder from which of her parents she 
inherits these virtues?” observed Mrs. Trevor, 
with a bitterness of accent that disconcerted 
Judith, and made her hastily change the con- | 
versation. ’ 

To speak anything but rood of those under 
whose roof she was would have been impos- 
sible to her; she wonderod at the want of tact 
evidenced by such an observation. 

Mrs. Trevor may have been conscious of her 
mistake, for she was very auiet for some time, 
and every now and then a sudden change of 
expression came across her face, altering it | 
completely, and ageing it as well. 

It might have been difficult, before to} 
believe in the forty and odd vears she was 
supposed to have reached, but now that the 
somewhat stereotyped look of youtn and 
happiness had been displaced by some strong 
feeling, it was easier. 

In spite of the trim figure, and the veil that 
was cunningly denlasied to soften the unbe- 
coming glare of the midday sun, she looked at 
that moment every one the years during 
which she had lightly skimmed the surface of 
every emotion, yet, perchance, never gauged 
the real depth of one. 


meant to 
inten- 





| bargaining or beating down, made her 


| more thoroughly realised t 


Nor did she at once regain her ordinarily 
good spirits ; not, in fact, till they had reached 

anowar, and, hiving left the station behind 
them, found their way to the bazaar. Then 
the sight of two or three coarse, but estheti- 
cally-coloured cloths roused her interest, 
and she was soon heart and soul in her work, 
penetrating one dirty hovel after another in 
search of art treasures. 

Judith, who had commissions to execute 
for Mrs. Sherston, and had no genius for 
way to 
a large shop at the uppen end of the long, 
narrow street, where they professed to have a 
fixefl price, and soon found what she wanted ; 
besides which, she subsequently discovered 
that she had not given more than Mrs. Trevor, 
a circumstance which disgusted that lady 
extremely, though she consoled herself by the 
idea that at least she had had more fun for her 
money. 

They had completed their purchases, and 
were returnin with a coolie carrying the 
spoil behind them, when they came upon a 
scene, common enough in the country they were 
in, but which roused Judith’s hottest indigna 
tion. 

A bullock, staggering beneath a weight it 
could scarcely bear, tortured beyond endur 
ance by the flies that had settled on a raw 
yoke-gall on its neck, had fallen down, and 
was being goaded to make impossible efforts 
to rise by every means that native ingenuity 
and love of cruelty could suggest. 

Its meek, white face and patient eyes ap- 
pealed irresistibly to the girl, who was pax 
sionately fond of all sntinal, and, summoning 
lap the best Hindustami she bad at her com 
mand, she remonstrated with them as well as 
she could. 

A cursory glance having assured the men 
that she had no medns of enforcing her words, 
they went on stolidly their own way; and at 
the same moment Mrs. Trevor pulled Judith’s 
sleeve, and begged her to come on, as nothing 
they could say would do any good. 

Neither of them had noticed little Julian, 
who, with clenched fists and flashing eyes, had 
watched the course of events; and both were 
surprised, and certainly alarmed, when 4 
stone from his hand, scientifically directed, 
went whizzing through the air, and struck th: 
foremost offender on. the face. 

Judith was too ignorant of the language, too 
unversed in the customs of the country, to 
understand the fuli significance of what fol- 
lowed. She saw Mrs. Trevor-catch the child 
by the hand, and attempt to drag him away ; 
she heard one man ask “by whose order the 
people were stoned” and all the rest was un- 
intelligible; only the crowd that surrounded 
them and barred their egress imbued her 
with a sudden dread that the menacing ex- 
pression on the dark faces so close to her own 
did nothing to dispel. 

A sharp scream from Mrs. Trevor, who 
he unpleasantness 
of their position, imtensified her terror, and sho 
made a despairing but imeffectual effort to 
reach her side, at which those nearest laughed 
mockingly. 

They were all talking at once, all in the 
same taunting, threatening strain, to judge 
from their vouces and violent gexticulations ; 
when suddenly a rescuer appeared on the scene, 
and a conunanding voice bidding them at once 
disperse received immediate attention 

Though the words were Hindustani, Judith 
guessed the spoaker to be an Englishman, and 
was surprised when she turned to see a tall, 
fine-looking man, in native dress, standing at 
her side. 

She was about to thank him as best she 
could, in the language she believed to be his 
own, when a second glance showed her that 
his complexion was quite fair, and his features 
certainly not of an Oriental type. 

That he was a countryman of her own she 
felt convinced, but why should he be masque- 
rading in this garb? 

He was a man of middle age, big and broad- 
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shouldered, looking taller than his actual 
height by reason of the turban that he wore, 
the long coat over loose white trousers of the 
Punjabi make; and something in his face 
struck Judith as strangely familiar. 

She tendered her thanks im English, and in 
the same rng omg he assured her that he was 
glad to have been of any use, the two remarks 
taking up Jess than half a minute, during which 
Mrs, ‘Trevor came to them, panting stall from 
excitement. y 

“TI never was so frightened in my life,” she 
began, and then a low cry of recognition burst 
from lips, as for the first time she looked 
her deliverer in the face. That he, too, was 
affected painfully by the unexpected «meetin, 
there could be no doubt. The heavy beeed 
and moustache could only conceal the workings 
of his lips, not the sudden pallor that spread 
above, nor the horror in his eyes. 

Yet he was the first to recover himself, to 
break the spell that bound them both, carry- 
ing them back in thought through more than 
twenty years as though they had been only 
days, and causing every incident that marked 
their knowledge of each other to pass before 
them in panoramic rotation: 

“Don’t you think we had better get out of 
this?” he asked, with characteristic impertur- 
bability ; and imstantly all that had been so 
distinct to Lilian ‘Trevor before faded away, 
and she remembered that she was in Kanowar 
bazaar with a man who bore at least the out- 
ward semblance of a native. 

Coldly she admitted the wisdom of his 
suggestion, and walked on with head erect, he 
following, with Judit’) just half a pace behind 
her, so that conversation was impracticable 
avithout a more decided move than she cared, 
under the circumstances, to make. 

Her companion’s manner had plainly declared 
that he was an wadesicable' person to address, 
even when gratitude as well as courtesy de- 
manded a concession, and his curious style of 
dress was in itself a cause for suspicion; yet 
when they emerged from the narrow street on 
to the open road, and he prepared to leave 
them, Judith’s heart was touched by his shamed 
and sorrowful expression, and impulsively she 
held out her hand. 

“Our very best thanks for your help,” she 
said, with a frank smile. 

He took her smail gloved, fingers, the colour 
very noticeable on his rather prominent cheek- 


bones as he did so, and looked down at her | 
for a moment without speaking, though there | 


were a great many words in his eyes. 

“T have to thank you,” he returned, enig- 
matically, and, with one hasty glance ai Mrs. 
Trevor's averted face, turned and walked away, 
aot giving her time to ask his meaning, even 
had she been so inclined. 

Nor did Mrs. Trevor volunteer any infor- 
mation. She expressed a determination never 
to go into a bazaar again without a man’s pro- 
tection, and reproved Julian gently for his 
misplaced valour, then relapsed into a troubled 
silence which Judith was not anxious to break. 

She was trying to trace a resemblance in 
anyoue she had ever seen to the man who had 
only now left them, but the faint clue that was 
in he brain was only fugitive, and.eluded her 
grasp. Once or twice what she sought for 
seemed within her reach, then, again, every- 
thing became as hazy as it had been before. 
She was more puzzled than ever to account for 
the feeling that some time, somewhere, she 
had seen him before. It was Mrs. Trevor who 
ultimaitely made it clear to her at last. 

“Don’t tell anyone of our adventure; they 
would only think us foolish and indiscreet for 
venturing there alone. Above all, you mast 
not tell the Commissioner; he would be very 
angry,” she warned her, as they parted. 

‘hen, suddenly, flashed into Judith’s mind 
how, once before, she had been similarly ad- 
vised, and the whole thing came back to her at 
once-—how they two had stood together and 
looked at an album—how her fingers had idly 
pushed one photograph out of its place, and 
revealed another beneath, the face of a you 
man and beardless, but otherwise, in form an 





feature, the same as that of the man they had 
so strangely encountered to-day, 





OHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Johnson proved to be mo means an 
exigeant lover; on the contrary, sincé he had 
won her consent he seemed to avoid his fiancée, 
and she, instead of resenting his neglect, en- 
couraged it. 

The sacrifice ‘being necessizy, it was better 
that its full force and significance should not 
be made elear to her at once, for to 2 woman 
all pain is more bearable when it comes’ by 
degrees, and not with the suddenness of a 
shock. 

The one formal caress he had bestowed on 
her as sign and seal of their betrothal had not 
been followed by any other similar advances ; 
and though the immunity she enjoyed could 
only be temporaty, since the date of their 
wedding was already fixed, still, she felt grate- 
ful for even so short a respite. 

She made no complaint, scarcely ever spoke 
of therself; in fact, and, outwardly, wae the 
same as she had always been ; but to her father 
and Judith, the two who understcod what 
cause she had for distress of mind, an altera- 
tion was very apparent. 

Twenty-two is not very old for a girl who 
has led a healthy and untroubled life, but in 
India every year leaves an ineffaceable mark ; 
and though for a while the lines may remain 
invisible, like that ink which requires to be 
held to the fire before any writing can be seen, 
it only needs that one should pass through the 
furnaces of suffering or sickness for them to 
stand out so that all who see may read. 

So with Winifred, In one day her youth 
seemed to pass from her, and the effects of 
having spent so much of her life in a debilitat- 
ing climate began to show themselves. 

The attacks of fever to which she was sub- 
ject came with greater frequency, leaving her 
weaker and more’ listless every time, and not 
at once did the full extent of the change in her 
become patent to Judith. 

They were both in the drawing-room, and 
though its full length divided them they were 
reflected side by side, in a long mirror that 
hung between two window-frames—Judith her- 
self tall, strong; and radiantly healthy, her 
beautiful figure shown off to advantage by the 
close-fitting gown she wore ; Winifred, plainly, 
almost dowdily, dressed, her face looking very 
pale and thin against the light, her shoulders 
rounded slightly from constantly stooping—a 
habit that weakness had latterly confirmed. 

Judith’s heart was filled with sudden com- 
prehensive pity, and she was about to speak, 
when a movement behind made her start and 
turn. 

It was Mr. Johnson. He had come in un- 
heard by her, and had followed the direction 
of her glance, probably misunderstanding the 
thoughts which were aroused by what she 
saw. 

“A contrast, is it not?” he asked, keeping 
his head turned away, and bending over some 
books, ostensibly studying their titles, so that 
his yoice should not carry farther than her 
ear. “Who would ess which was the 
heiress and which her Fumble companion?” 

“Who said that I was humble?” asked 
Judith, aloud, her flashing eyes giving the lie 
to any each assertion. 

“No one—no one, I assure you. it was a 
misnomer,” he admitted, with twinkling eyes. 

“Then please not to credit me with any 
more virtues I do not possess!” haughtily, as 


she moved away to where Winifred was. 


But at the first sound pf Johnson’s-voice his 
fiancée had fled; and when Judith discovered 
that it was so, she felt half-inclined to follow, 
only that pride forbade. 

It was the first time she had been alone 
with the man since that morning when he had 
declared his mad passion, and she had sent him 
in anger from her presence. 

Though he had hovered about her persis- 
tently, and looked his admiration boldly, he 
had had no opportunity to do more till now, 
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and she felt a little nervous, standing 4. 
lutely in the centre of tho room at ihe 
what it would be best todo. 7° 

“Ts humility @ virtue?” asked Mp 
still turning over the books w; 
only assumed to reassure her, 

“TI have never studied the question 
should, I think, have you,” was the curt } ~ 
her eyes scornfully veiled, the long lashes Ys 
ing darkly on her flushed cheeks. = 

“Idon’t think you have ever done me ; 
tice, Miss Holt. ‘ Self-confidence—wel, J 
assertion, if you like—is a good fault in g bath 
ness man, and with me % arises mors 4 
custom than conviction ; I am not blinded by: 
it. I know how far I have succeeded | jn pe 
failed, ‘and, having counted the cast, ap 
honestly declare that I woukl give up med 
that I have gained to secure whiat is denied is 
yet ”» g 

“You speak in enigmas,” coldly 

“You can have the key to the solution i 
you choose.” ¢- 

“T have not the slightest curiosity, 1 asc 
you,” with haste, as, the fiction of ihe books 
abandoned, he came over to her side, 

He looked at her for some time in silene 
trying to read something of her thoughts, by 
the careless pride with which she met his guyp 
defied him. 7 

When annoyed of in doubt, he had a habit 
of jooking down his nose, and then beyond it 
into space, which amounted nearly to a squint, 
and gave him, for the moment, a most Mephis 
tophelian expression. ; 

That it was co now he seemed aware, af 
{passed his hand over his face once or twice, 

rom brow to chin, before he said, quietly— 

“I wish you would trust me. 1 might be 
able to help you, if you would.” 

“Why should you think [ am in need of 
help?” 

“Because I have eyes in my head, ania 
sincere sympathy that makes my vision clearer, 
though I should be blind indeed if I could net 
see that you are immeastrably above the situ- 
tion you hold now.” 

“T am not the only lady who earus her own 


Joansin, 
Wha aa Interest 


li Xe 

is Nee not, ‘but they have not all your 
face, your e, nor the many nameless fis- 
cinations that go to make you what you ar. 
It is from choice you are here. 1 wonds 
why?” 

"You cannot surely expect me to gralily 
your curiosity. Neither my actions nor the 
motives that cause them can concern you, ay 
more than your movements can interest me.” 

She spoke insolently, wishing to crush him 
with her scorn, but, to her surprise, instead d 
looking annihilated, an expression of actu 
relief crossed his face. : 

“Pardon me,” he said, politely; “the tw 
cases admat of no compar:son. There is % 
thing im me that is interesting nor oat ol the 
common; but you are very different, andl 
confess I would like to know what brought you 
out to this country.” a 

“A very ordinary motive—want of money, 
she condescended to inform him. _ 

“Yet you don’t look poor,” Jettu 
travel from her proudly-poised head 
of her daintily-embroidered shoes 

“That is @ thing that grows upon you; ® 
does not come at once. It takes tune to mast 
a tuin, and we have hardly begun to revue 
our poverty as yet.” ; eo 

“We!” he emphasised. “Then you ste 1 
alone in this world? You have brotuers, & 
ters, pethaps?” se 

am here is only my father and mysel. 

Seating herself near the window, she W& 
up the newspaper and opened it ieis rely, +f 
pearing to peruse its pages, with an ide | 
showing him that she was not desirous of Ls 
longing the conversation. The hint, howere 
was disregarded. ee 

“ And was it at his wish—your fathers #8 
—that ‘you came out here?” he askec, = 
his glance upon her face, from which it rh 
have seemed that the question was not objet 
less. 
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“You are Very 
marked Judith, 
polieay. an unkind way of describing th 

“That is an unkind way of describing the 
interest I take in you,” reproachfully. 

«Did you expect me to feel flattered?” with 

“T expect nothing from you, but would give 
gou although Winifred Sherston is to be my 


"ie was speaking earnestly and with some 
eloquence, but w ith a superb indignant gesture 
Jndith rose to her feet. bp 

“You forget that you are speaking to Wini- 

Sherston’s friend,” she said, and went 
oust him, bokling back her own Ie st it should 
im. so intense was her disgust 
ug herself on the verandah, she paused 
dowt{ully, a little amused smile on her mouth, 
4s it struck her how narrow is the borderland 
that divides high and fine feelings from an 
anti-climax of bathos. 

To remain there with eine to do, and 
with the chance of his following her, would be 
ridiculous; to go back impossible. - Yet to go 
sound ‘wo sides of the ‘house in the hot sun, 
‘sithout a hat, would certainly excite comment 
{anyone should see her, and, moreover, might 
be dangerous as well. 

As che hesitated, Colonel Lea-Creagh ap- 
peared round the corner, and his coming was 
such an easy way out of the difficulty that she 
welcomed him with more than ordimary cor 
tality 

Nor was he slow to appreciate the favour 

As he took her hand in his he pressed 

t gently, and his face became more vacuous 
then ever in its expression, by reason of the 
child-like smiles in which he thought fit to 
wreathe it, 

ning to custom, he said little, trusting 
to admirmg glances to carry him through any 
awkwart pause, but these riow were almost un- 
distinguishable from the mass of flesh in which 
they were imbedded; indeed, nothing could 
be seen but a few light eyelashes, and the 
smiles which were nearly as broad as his face. 

At any other time Judith must have laughed 
to see him, her sense of humour being always 
inconvendently keen, but just then she was feel- 
ing very serious, very determined. 

*“T went to the other door, but found no one 
there, so ventured to come round,” he ob- 
served, bringing out the apology he had pre- 
pared to meet the case, though vanity hinted 
thet it was not, after all, required. 

‘Lam very glad to see you,” declared Gudith, 
with misleading truthfulness, as. she showed 
the way indoors, 

The drawmg-room was empty ; and, glancing 
at the clock, Judith saw that it wanted a quar- 
ter of an hour to tea time, when the family 
ually assembled there. It would be a good 
opportunity to put a question that had ae 
been in her mind to ask, 

“Mr. Johnson was here just.now. I wonder 
where he has gone?” she remarked, carelessly, 
@& they sat down. 

“I daresay he will return,” said the Colonel, 
stil beaming, 

Judith, too impatient to take any circuitous 
Mute to the end she had in view, asked, 
abruptly : 
lees? he remind you of anyone you ever 


i How, | nel Lea-Creagh, though a great 
aces Inan—a term which, as a rule, presup- 
oe very marked intellectual faculties— 
conse ue means & fool where they were not 
an Indeed, in all business matters and 
*S connected with his regiment he was 
eealacly shrewd ; he undemstood at once 
> slope ud th had some motive for her in- 
bolas nt nouah he knew no reason for with- 
ee aay hing he knew, natural cautious- 
. prompt “(lum to answer guardedly— 
He om <es You ask me such a question?” 
Sp it sincling now, he looked quite as 
fon bis alin and, gaining more confidence 
Mihi manner, Judith answered, ‘n- 


- envious, Mr, Johnson,” -re- 
turning over the paper im- 


touch b 


F r 





“ Because I heard that you had said you 
believed you had seen him before under a 
different uname. Because Winifred Sherston | 
is my dearest friend, and I would do anything 
to save her from marriage with that man.” 

“And you want.me to help you?” 

“I would be very grateful if you would.” 

The. Colonel looked thoughtfully in front of | 
him for a few moments without saying more ; 
then, with an air of one who has weighed a 
matter and come to a resolution, he observed : 

“T see no reason why I should not tell you 
frankly what were my suspicions, though | 
must warm you, at the same time, that they 
may be utterly groundless. I have thought 
the man’s voice was strangely familiar, and 
he has certain tricks of expression that I 
vaguely remember; yet if is quite possible 
I may be mistaken. The man of whom I am | 
reminded I have nov seen for over twenty | 
years, and the last place where he would be 
ikely to appear is here.” 

“Will you tell me his name?’ 
eagerly. 

“It was Michael Straughan. He was a sub 
ordinate in Mr. Sherston’s office, and the} 
reason that I remember hini was that he was 
accused of having taken bribes from the Rajah 
of Chahpore, and made off before the case 
came on. It caused a great commotion at. the | 
time, and at first Mr. Sherston was supposed 
to be implicated, but this he effectually dis- 
proved, and did his best to trace the real 
culprit. «That is why it is impossible Mr. 
Johnson could be the same man, even if he 
were not dark, while Straughan was as red 
headed a Scotchman as you could ever wish 
to see.” 

“Did anyone else here know him—the clerk, 
I mean?” 

Colonel Lea-Creagh shook his head. 

“Ywenty-three years is a long time—long 
enough for a gréat many to retire, and more 
to die. There is no one here who knew tha 
man Straughan except Mrs. Trevor, and she 
sees no resemblance. I asked her, and she 
rather laughed at me. She did not much like 
talking about it either, for in those days the 
Commissioner was very sweet upon her, and, 
had she played her cards better, she would 
have been mistress here now.” 

“ And there is no one else?” 

*“No one, except——” 

He stopped awkwardly, conscious of broach- 
ing a subject that was best left undiscussed. 

“ Except?” repeated Judith, lifting her 
bright blue eyes to his face, and keeping them 
there till, one by one, every scruple was de- 
molished. 

“Well, the Commissioner had a brother, 
then, who knew him too.” 

“ And he is dead?” 

Colonel Lea-Oreagh thoughtfully examined 
the imide of his hat for some seconds before 


reping ; . 

“Well, yes, practically he is dead—lead to 
all of us without doubt. He came to grief 
very badly; it was a disgraceful affair, in 
fact. The story is not fit for ladies’ ears, but 
the long and short of it is that he has for- 
gotten he is an Englishman, and at this pre- 
sent moment he is living in some bazaar, just 
as though he were born and bred a native.” 

Every word, one after another, had been 
slowly dragged from him against his will, 
against every feeling of what was right and 
proper for him to say. It was impossible. to 
resist the girl’s compelling gaze, and, indeed, 
a man is generally powerless when a woman 
chooses to put in exercise the wiles with 
which nature or art has endowed her. 

As he spoke his last words he was startled 
by a low cry of sudden intelligence that broke 
from Judith’s lips. 

It was as though out of utter darkness she 
was suddenly translated into bright light, as 
something of what had puzzled her before in 
a moment became clear. 

Rising, she crossed the room, and, taking 
up the album she had looked through with 
Mrs. Trevor, she brought it to him, turned 


asked Judith 


| in spite of poverty, could live in 


| forward?’ 





to the leaf on which was the Commissioner’s 
likeness. ‘This she slipped down and 
the one beneath. 
“Ts that Mr. 
asked, in a low, int 
For the moment 
only gaze eniranced 


lisclosed 


Shersten’s brother?” she 
ense voice. 
Colonel Lea-Creagh could 
at the beautiful face up- 
lifted to his, as, all him or of 
anything but the one fixed idea, she knelt be 
side him, and waited for him to speak, bring- 
ing down her delicate brows into a decided 
frown when he did not at once look where she 
directed. Only slowly he obeyed the move- 
ment of her hand and eyes; but as he looked 
at the pictured face of the man who had onca 
been his friend, his equal, and was now lower 
than the very beggars in England—for these, 
however desperate might be their circum- 
stances, still maintained to some extent the 
traditions of their birth and nationality, and, 
lecency and 
self-respect—his expression changed. 

“How do you know who that is?” he 
asked, sharply. ' 

“ Because I have seen him,’ spoken to him,” 
she answered. 

Before he could make any further comment 
the door opened, and then ponversation was 
naturally at an end. 

[t was only Winifred, for which Judith waa 
very grateful, as she rose hurriedly to her feet. 
It would have been a serious matter had Mrs. 
Sherston discovered her in such a confidential 
and unconventional attitude; as it was, she 
did not escape some harmless joking. 

“Did you think it was leap year, or is 

‘Xolonel Lea-Creagh very backward im coming 
Winifred asked, when they were 


unconscious of 


alone. 

But Judith shook her head, and declined to 
explain the situation. 

“Let us manages it in our own way,” she 
cried, lightly. “I warn you I will be married 
before you yet!” 

“Then you must make the most of your 
time,”’ with a little sad smile. 

“Tt is two months yet, and a great deal cam 
be dene in two months,’ vcular 
reply. 

Yet, though she spoke hopefully, and felt 
very certain that she was on the high road ta 
success, subsequent consideration showed her 
that she had, after all, made no great progress 
—indeed, had rather wandered off the original 
path in her desire for knowledge. . 

What information she had gained was all 
in disjointed scraps ; it required a clue to piece 
and make them fit in with each other. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2076. Back 

numbers can be obtained through all News- 


agents.) 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS 
Sowesony near you is struggling alone 
Over life’s desert sand 
Faith, hope and courage togethér are gone; 
Reach him a helping hand ; 
Turn on his darkness a beam of your light; 
Kindle, to guide him, a beacon-fire bright ; 
Cheer his ‘discouragement, soothe his affrighf, 
Loving, help him to stand. 


Somebody near you is hungry and cold; 

” Send him some aid to-day. 
Somebody near you is fecble and old, 

* Left without human stay. 
Under his burdens put hands kind and strong 7) 
Speak to him tenderly, sing him a song; 
Haste to do something to help him along 

Over his weary way. 


Dear one, be busy, for time flieth fast, 
Soon it will all be gone; 

Soon will our season of service be past, 
Soon will our day be done, 

Somebody near you now needs a kind word, 

Someone needs help such as you can afford; 

Haste to assist in the name of the Lord, 
There may be a soul to be won, 
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Gleanings 


Fastest Runs on Reconp.—The following 
is a list of the fastest miles on record :— 
Locomotive (No. 2,929), 32°9 seconds; auto- 
mobile (Fournier's), 518 seconds; — 
(Fred Chase), 694 seconds; — horse, 5 
seconds; steamship (Deutschland), 120-0 
seconds. 

Aurrioan ENrerrrise.—-America can give 
the world points on map changing. One night 
early last month a spot on the Oklahoma prairie 
was a cornfield ; the next day a town of two 
thousand population had appeared, with a 
bank, a hotel a daily newspaper and various 
stores. Not long ago, when the people of 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, went to bed one 
night the Missouri River was flowing by the 
town; when they_awoke the next morning the 
river had moved its course three miles to the 
eastward. 


Mabe tHE Epiror anp tae Artist Sicx.— 
The office boy and the printer's devil are 
animals upon whose backs heavy burdens are 
often put. The latest charge against a news- 
paper boy is that he conveyed this message to 
a lady artist: “The editor regrets ’e is unable 
to make use of the enclosed contribution, for 
the offer of which ’e is much obliged.” Lady 
Artist : “Oh, did he really say that?” Office 
Boy: “No; ’e said,.‘Take this stuff away, 
Charlie; it makes me sick.’ ” 

One Mitr 1 32°9 Seconps.—In the journey 
from Albany in Buffalo an engine, new from 
the shops, has reached a speed of 109°35 miles 
an hour. This was on the run between Palmyra 
and Macedon, when the flyer covered seven 


the run between Port. Byron and Savannah 
seven miles were covered at the rate of 105°75 
miles an hour. The entire trip between Albany 
and Buffalo, a distance of 302 miles, was 
covered in 295 minutes. 

A Mite ry Harr a Mixvts.—I expect to 
do a mile in the automobile in half a minute,” 
Fournier, the famous automobilist, is reported 
to have said recently—and the imterviewer 
says he seemed as sure in’ his prediction as if 
he were speaking of having coffee and rolls 
breakfast next morning. ‘TI have done the 
mile in 46 seconds several times recently,” he 
continued, “and I hold the official record at 
just a fraction more than that. I have no 

esitation in saying. that often I have tra- 
velled at the rate of a mile in forty seconds, 
though not for a long distance. There is no 
limit of speed in the automobile.” 


Avromonitists’ Sensations.—Asked how it 
feels to run an automobile at the rate of a 
mi‘e in forty-six seconds, Fournier replied :— 
“It is like flying. I suppose if a man could sit 
astride of the projectile of a 13-inch gun he 
would feel about as we did in that record- 
making trip the other day. You look straight 
ahead, intent only on the road that lies directly 
in front; and yet somehow your eyes manage 
to take in the general effect of the céuntry as 
you pass it. And the result? You are in- 
tensely cold from passing through the air at 
euch a high rate of speed. And you are 
hungry. Oh, how hungry!” 

Tue Vexpicr or tHe Jcry.—In the Kansas 
District Court recently a jury returned a ver- 
dict finding a certain accused person guilty of 
larceny. ‘The verdict had not been pre 
in the technical form desired, and the judge 
sent the jury back to make the necessary cor- 
rections. ‘The jury were gone for half an hour, 
and when it returned it brought in a verdict 
acquitting the prisoner. But a verdict even 
nore amusing was perpetrated by a jury at 
Pittsburg the other day. The case was a 
criminal one, and after a few minutes’ -consul- 
tation the jury filed into the box from its 
room. ‘‘Have you agreed upon a verdict?” 
asked the judge. ‘We have,” responded the 
foreman, passing it over. “The Clerk will 
read,” a | the judge. And the clerk read, 
“We, your jury, agree to disagree.” 





* ° Py 1 @ ; are J b re 
and a-half miles in exactly four minates. It | wkward chore boy ; 


was equal to a mile every 32°9 seconds. On | 





Booxs Bounp wirn Froc’s Sxixs.—There 
is demand, it is stated, for small frog-skins. 
They are sometimes used in bookbinding, as 
chicken skin was used at one time im fan- 
making. Frog’s skin makes a very fine soft 
leather, and im dyeing it will take the most 
delicate colours. Hence it is inlaid in circles 
and stars for centre-pieces into the calf or 
crushed Levant of sumptuous book-covers, and 
it makes a very striking and beautiful decora- 
tion. 


Tarroorp Royatty.—The tattoo artist, ac- 


‘cording to an American newspaper, has had 


the patronage of a large number of Royal per- 
sonages.. Prince George of Greece has the 
icture of a dragon tattooed on his arm. 

ery peculiar is the design tattooed on the 
forearm of Prince Francis of Teck. It con- 
sists of an ugly-looking toad, near the mouth 
of which is a small beetle, apparently within 
an ace of being swallowed by the toad. ‘Ine 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia (says the same 
authority). is most elaborately tattooed on 
different parts of his body, likewise the Grand 
Duke Constantine, King Oscar of Sweden, 
Prince and Princess Waldemar of Jenmark, 
and Queen Olga of Greece have also been 
adorned with flesh pictures. 


Cosy French Inne.—To the snug country 
inns of France the advent of the automobile 
was a godsend, and their patronage has been 


| greatly imcreased since people took to riding 
along those beautiful roads instead of whizzing 


along on dirty, sooty trains. And what charm- 
ing old places those hotels are! Their immacu- 
late antique furnishings, monsieur with his 
cheery smile, the black-eyed waiting maid, the 
there is a delightful 

vaininess about the place not to be found 
elsewhere. And after the evening meal, what 
a pleasure it is to sit in one of those cosy 
porches overlooking the queer little town 
nestled at the foot of the great chateau, Others 
may pass their time abroad in the palatial 
hotels to be found in the great cities, but as for 
me, give me one of the snug little inns hidden 
away in the interior of France. 


Cuegve ror Five anp a Haur Mittions,— 
One of the largest cheques ever drawn in 
the history of commercial transactions in the 
United States passed through the New York 
Clearing House some littie time ago. This 
cheque, which was for about 22,500,000 dol- 
lars, was drawn by J. P. Morgan and Co, 

His Srrona Recommenpation.-The old 
gentleman showed his displeasure plainly. “ It 
seems to me,” he said, “rather presumptuous 
for a youth in your position to ask for my 
daughter’s hand. Can you advance any good 
reason why I should give my consent?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, promptly. 
“What?” «| am comparatively modest. and 
econonucal in the matter of my personal ex- 
penditures, and I think you will find me tess 
costly to maintain than any other son-in law 
you could very well pick out.” 

Heatra Hivrs.—If you have a bad head- 
ache rub slices of lemon along the temple 
The pain will not be long in disappearing, or 
at least in growing easier to bear. The juice 
of ary. cuts the membrane from the 
throat in diptheria. Cranberries are used in- 
ternally and externally in cases of erysipelas. 
Don't use your voice when hoarse. on’t 
sleep in a room without proper ventilation. 
A Roman remedy for malaria is this: Cut a 
lemon into a pint of water, peel and all; 
boil down to one half. Take one teaspoonful 
before meals. Better than quinine. Don’t 
sleep in a draught. Don't go to bed with 
cold feet. Don’t stand over a hot air regis- 
ter. Don’t try to cool off quickly after exer- 
cising. Le: your heartiest meal be at night, 
or whenever your work tor the day is over. 
Fruit, toasts, soft boiled eggs, and oatmeal 
make a good breakfast. When the intermis- 
s‘on between hours of labour is short, no 
heavy food should be taken into the stomach. 
Hundreds of people who eat heartily and 
return to work immediately afterward have 
dyspepsia. 





ee 
Never expect a lawyer to mi 
business. He’d starve to death if te au” 


An Execrric WasHEerwomay. — Electr 
lately has been pressed into the SeTVicg of te 
housewife, the Budapest Rewspapers ang Oe 
ing the invention of an ciectrical wean 
machine by Josef Nagy, of Suegedin, Wat 
this machine the use Mien is dis wd wih, 
the electric current being intended to take 
away any stain or grease. This machine je wig 
to be capable of washing as many as 2 , 
300 pieces of linen without the scsistance «| 
a man being required. 


Tae Woxex or New Guivrs.—The wo é 
and girls in many parts of New Guineas was , 
skirt of native grass, whieh hangs dowa fom 
the waist to the knee, each piece of grass beiny 

laited into a strong encircling belt at the top 

he material may also be cocoanut or banais 
leaves, the former finely shredded with a shal 
Sometimes the grass used is laid in the myj 
and stained black, or reddened by the juice of 
a root, and the three colours, red, black, and 
ng brown, are blended very harmoniously 
The effect of wearing the skirt, especially when 
composed of banana leaves, is to make the gitl’s 
walk approach more closely to a waddle, an} 
when some ducks were introduced lately at the 
headquarters of the Anglican Mission, the bors 
en antly exclaimed, “They walk like tie 
girls.” 

Swais Sow Inrenicence —Snails ae 
not supposed to be very clever, but according, 
to the Revue Scientifique a raiser of edible 
snails in the Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, was 
baffled by their ingenuity. To keep his crawl. 
ing livestock within bounds he ran a series of 
sharp metal points along the top of the fene 
inclosing their field, thinking that the points 
would prick the foot of the animal and make 
him draw back. However, the plan failed, and 
the farmer soon discovered that the “ seargots,” 
like little wanton boys, had climbed on exch 
other's backs in order to get over the sharp 
points. The method appeared to show co 
operation, and the last snail was left behind 

er helping over the others—an instance of 
heroism in humble life. 


Sroxrawzovs Comsvestion.—Cotton waste 
moist with lard or other animal oi! will ignite 
from the snun’s rays. So will damp lampblack 
Nitrie acid and charcoal create spontaneous 
combustion. New printers’ ink on paper when 
in contact with a hot steam pipe will ignite 
quickly. Boiled linseed oi] and turpentine 2 
equal parts on cotton or linen rags or cotton 
waste will ignite in a few hours under mild 
heat, and wil] in time create enough heat to 
ignite spontaneously. Bituminous coal show! 
not. be stored where it will come in contact 
with wooden partitions or columns, or agaiust 
warm boiler settings or steam pipes. This ov! 
should not be very deep if it is to be kept 
storage for a long period. If piled in the base 
ment of a building it should be shallow a 
free from moisture and under good ventilatioa 


Prevention Barter Tuan Coue.—li yoo 
wish to escape baldness, avoid tight-fittung 
hats and collars, also. close-fitting caps, wules 
these be of some porous material. The two 
former prevent a due supply of blood to the 
parts ; Peace the hair ele are put, os i 
were, on short commons all the time tie uals 
and collars are worn. All headgear which 
not porous should be ventilated at the top ant 
sides to allow a free current of air. Never si 
or stand with the top of the head nest . 
gaslight or lamplight. The heat thrown au be 
ro to paralyse the acalp tissues, oud orl uf 
the 


hair itself. Don’t wash the her vag 


than once @ fortnight, when first rub in rm! 

yolk of an egg and thoroughly rinse out * 

warm water, into which has beeo thro fe 
inch of borax. Dry carefully and app’) 


Beware of the — 
tice of dipping the comb in water ¥° 
Uranging the ar It promotes decompostb 
and rancidity of the natural oi’, and vo 
to “rotting.” If the hair is naturally “} 
apply a little olive oil occasionally. 


tle pure olive oil. 
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Facetize 


‘ ives an. entertainment from the 
toot the a it isn’t the cat we object to, 
it’s the waul. od 

w literary man composes a go 

~ Ynis poems while riding about the city. 
ad a hack writer with a vengeance. 

‘neromer (getting his hair cut) : “ Didn't 
Seep ge the ear then?’ Barber (re- 
eraringly): “Yes, sit, & small piece, at 
not ‘nough to affect the hearin’, sir. 

“You must not do that, my dear,” said a 
mother to ber four-year-old daughter ; “nice 
jitile gitls never do 80. Yes, they do, 
mamma, sometimes; didn’t you just see me 
do it!” 

Too Baier A Revative.—* Pm sorry, Amy, 
that you are only my second cousin,” he said, 
4s she greeted him with a hasty kiss. “Why 
wo, Harry!” “If you were my sixty-second 
cousin, you might give me a sixty-second 
kiss.” 

pacon: “Good-morning, Yeast; how do 
vou feel to-day?” Yeast: “I’ve got cold in 
my chest.” “Why, I shouldn’t know it. 
You don’t cough.” “Cough? of course 
not. Why should I? The cold is in my ice 
chest at home,” 

A story is told of a wealthy but parsimoni- 
ous woman who was not easily affected by the 
appearance of misery. Being informed that a 
hungry beggar was eating grass in the front 
of the house, she exclaimed, “ Poor-man, take 
tim to the back yard and let him eat the 
grass there, it grows higher.” 

{utsr; “Yes, sir, I can enlarge this photo- 
graph and give you a speaking likeness.” 
Widower (whose knowledge of art terms is 
limited, but who has a very vivid remem- 
trance of the deceased): “A speaking like- 
ness! I would like the portrait, but—but I— 
er--don't.care to have it talk much.” 


* “Jost a word with you, young man, before 
you go. You have been cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of my daughter for nearly four 
months, and I think it is about time to ask 
your intentions.” “That's just what I’ve 
been thinking; but Mabel doesn’t seem to be 
able to muster up courage to ask me, or else 
she has forgotten it’s leap-year.” 

Farner (whom Bobby has induced to take 

him): “Now, Bobby, I don’t quite under- 
sland this. If the man who throws the ball 
fails to hit the club after three trials, does 
that put the umpire out?” Bobby: “Pa, 
do you remember why you sent me to bed 
last night at seven o'clock?” Father : “Why, 
eno.” Bobby: “It was for asking foolish 
questions.” 
Acnicutrorat Eprtor : “ Please, sir, may T 
have two weeks’ vacation?” Managing 
fditor: “Why, what do you want with a 
vation? You don’t have to sit up nights.” 
Agricultural Editor: “I know that; but here 
Uam, fifty-one years of age, and have never 
yet seen a cow. I really feel-as though I 
ought to get out intethe country this summer 
to see what it looks like,” 


: Disarroms tr 4 Provp Farner.—A proud 
‘ather had, just before dinner, been telling 
the visitor how clever his little daughter was. 
He said it was not precocity ; i¢ was intelli- 
Renee. When she learned a thing she knew 
"S value, and shé never was known, like 
other children, to ask foolish questions. 
‘You'll see now. If that child asks a ques- 
tion about anything it will surprise you with 
its sense.” At dinner the conversation turned’ 
‘pon Austria, The intellectual child was tak- 
Mg it all in. In a pause in the talk, she 
oy out : “Papa!” “ What is it, my dear?” 
-~ the proud parent, with a pleasing smile, 
, 2 at a visitor, as! much as to say, 
! yours chance; you listen.” “ Papa, 
We they all ostriches in Austeia? ul sai 


It’s getting to be that in nuptial affairs 
The rule of precaution enforces, 

The wedding certificates being prepared 
With a coupon or two for divorces. 


SMOKkLESs gunpowder is the latest addition 
to the science of war. Now let somebody in- 
vent a smokeless cigarette, and peace will have 
her victories no less renowned than war. 


Mr. Facxras (to his neighbour at dinner) : 
“You must have thought it awfully stupid in 
mé to have made that remark.” Miss Society : 
“Why, no; I thought it quite natural.” 


Far Man : “What costume shall I wear to 
the masquqrade ball?” Cynical Friend : 
“Don’t wear any costume. Tie a string to 
your ankle, and go as a captive balloon.” 

Suz (vindictively) : “You need not hope to 
escape me thus. The wounded heart never 
forgets! I shall follow you to your grave!” 
He (with bravado); “ Not if you die first.” 

A Tarrsty-Man’s Wisn.—‘“I say, Jim,” 
aaid Dick, looking fondly at his sixth glass of 
iced punch, “I wish won a beetle.” “A 
beetle!” “ An entomologist says that an ordi- 
nary beetle can carry twenty times its own 
weight.” 

Lawyer (drawing will of a sick client) : 
“Your estate is much smaller, sir, than has 

enerally been supposed.” Sick Client: “ Yes, 
ut that fact must bo kept quiet until after 

» funeral. I want a good showing of grief- 
stricken mourners.” 

Stigurty Mixeo w His Puraszowocy.—He 
waa rich and ignorant, and when he consulted 
& builder concerning a new house, he said: 
“I want a wide pizarco on three sides, where 
the children can ride their little cyclopedias, 
and enjoy themselves,” ne he 

AN indiscreet young man once asked a lady 
her age. “Wait while I count,” she replied. 
“I married at eighteen; my husband was then 
thirty. Now he is twice that ; then I must be 
thirty-six.” “Is it possible?” ejaculated the 
other, aghast at this method of feminine com- 
putation. 

Icz-Wacon Antrametic.—Ice-dealer (to ap- 
pica : “ Ever been in the ice business, boy? ’ 

oy: “No, sir.” Ice-dealer: “H’m. What 
would twenty pounds of ice come to at a penny 
a pound?” Boy: “Six shillings, sir.” Ice- 
dealer: “H’m. You seem a Tikety lad. I 
think li) give you a trial.” 


Txoveutren Frep.—Master Fred is one of 
those youngsters whose curiosity is unappeas- 
able, and who seem always wound up to ask 
questions. One day he was to have his hair 
cut, and his father jokingly said it must be 
cut very short to stop his asking so many 
questions. “Oh, that wouldn’t do any good,” 
said Fred. “You'd have to cut my head clean 
off ; the questions are all inside of it.” 


A Crearvre Deak to Botrn.—*“Do you 
know,” said the old gentleman, looking keenly 
at him, “that in asking me for my daughter 
you ask me to part with something that is most 
dear to me?” ‘Yes, sir,” said the business- 
Tike youth; “and I expect she will be rather 
dear to me, too; but it will take her a long 
time to run through with fifty shares of gas 
stock and six hundred acres of land. Ill 
tisk it,” 

Waat Tarr Trovenrt or tHe Last New 
Dress.—What Miss Adelaide said: “I declare 
thig dress makes me look five years younger. 
It’s @ love! I shall cut the other girls out 
nicely.” What the dressmaker said: “ ‘shank 

odness, that’s done! She's awful to fit!” 
What the younger sisters said: “ Addy thinks 
she ig going to get off now that she’s got that 
gown.” What the bosom friend said: “How 
very ‘passé’ that colour makes dear Adelaide 
look! So trying, you know.” What the house- 
maid said: “ i | take the pattern of that 
’era dress when she’s out of the way.” What 
papa said: “ Another bill for fal-lals? Sha’n’t 
pay it! When I was a young man, girls were 





taught to be sensible,” etc. etc, 


“Four pews from the front, if you please,” 
said a clerical-looking gentleman at the ticket 
office of the theatre the other evening. 

“Iv must be a great comfort to you to own 
stch splendid furniture.” “Comfort! Say, 
there isn’t but one comfortable chair in the 
whole lot, and my wife invariably wants to 
sit in that.” 

Suypar-scoo. Tzacuer (illustrating the 
“ still small voice”): “ What is it, dear chil- 
dren, that makes you feel so uncomfortable 
and unhappy after you have done something 
which you ought not to do?” Dear Child; 
* A lickin’.” 

Mistaess: But why do you want to leave, 
Mary? Servant: Why, mum, the young ladies 
don’t dress with any style or taste; and 
wherever I’ve been I've always been used to 
copyin’ the young ladies ; but your young ladies 
ain’t worth copyin’. 

A Cuancx or Luck.—-Bachelor to Benedict : 
“You believe in luck, dom’t you?” Bene- 
dict : “ Not much, I don’t.” Bachelor: “ Why, 
my dear fellow, you surprise me. You used to 
believe in it firmly.” Benedict: “That was 
before I got married, my boy.” 

Tue Resovunp.—Mrs. Grudge: “ What do 
you suppose possessed Mrs. Brown to tell me 


| your mother kept a boarding-house, Miss Par- 


venue?” Sally Parvenue (who is precocious) : 
“Perhaps it was the same reason that made 
her teli mamma your father drove a cab.” 


Prince Pumrxenioxer: “Darling Mees 
Elzie, I loaf you. Pe mine. 1 am not von of 
Shermany’s riches brinces, but I haf four 
tousand thalers a-year.” Miss Elsie: “ Why, 
pa gives as much a year to our cook.” Prince 
P.: “Vell, marry me, and I vill do de cook- 
ing.” 

Saez Knew Art Apovur rtt.—Husband (im 
vatiently to wife): “I told you I only wanted 
half a cup of tea, and, as usual, you've filled 
it to the top. Don’t you know what half full 
is?” Mother-in-law (grimly): “She ought 
to know by this time. You've been half-full 
often enough.” 

Ir Edison perfects his phonograph the 
young men of the coming generation won't 
dare to go courting Sunday night for fear that 
one of the instruments may be concealed in 
the parlour... It would be difficult to overcome 
the evidence of the phonograph in a breach-of- 
promise trial. 


“Now, Willie, dear,” says Fanny, “do have 
a little courage ; when I have a powder to take, 
I don’t like it any more than you do, but I 
make up my mind I will take it, and I do.” 
“ And when I have a powder to take,” repliéd 
Willie, “I make up my mind that I won't 
take it, and I don’t.” 

Wastep Kinpyess.—A teacher in oie of the 
public schools of London has recently heen 
much annoyed by the persistency with which 
one of her scholars plays truant. She was 
on the point of reporting his case to the truant 
officer, when she spoke of the matter to one 
of the women supervisors. ‘This woman be- 
lieved in kindness rather than harsh measures, 
and told the teacher to send the offender to 
her house the next time he was troublesome. 
One afternoon there appeared at the super- 
visor’s home a boy. The supervisor was all 
smiles and attention. She treated him royall 
to a choice spread, a feast the like of whic 
he probably never had enjoyed before. He 
was soon made to feel perfectly at home. Now, 
thought his benefactress, is the time to preadh 
him my little sermon. So she unfolded to him 
the evils of truancy and besought him to be a 
model boy in the future. Imagine her surprise 
when he said to her: “I ain't the boy that runs 
away from school, marm. He gave me a penny 
to come here for him.” 
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Norrotx Grew.--You are remarkably well Katiz.—The initials ng ab 
» rad = F ab 3 ‘ amed are sa 
Helpful Talks developed in both bust and waist measure; | postal districts to which the lent 
BY THE EDITOR. but your hands and feet are very little above | directed, e.g., E.C. stands for Bast (eit i 
tha average size. | 8.W., South Western; W.C. Cente s 





The Fditor is pleased to hear from 
readers at any time. 

All letters -must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


his 





HovsrHoLpen.—You musi give six months’ 
notice, se at the date the tenant entered ; 
thus, if the tenant.entered at Lady Day you 
must give notice in September. 

G. L. F.—Boiled potatoes are more easily 
digested than those fried in butter or lard, as 
both the latter, in a heated state, have a ten- 
dency to retard that natural process, 

Letriz.—The sound of a in ask is between 
that of a in at and that of a in far. You can 
come near giving The correct sound by Jengthen- 
ing and broadening the sound of a in at just 
a little. s 


Mary E.—As a general rule, the disease | 
known as roup is caused by a_poorly-venti- 
lated, overcrowded, damp and dirty chicken- 
house. The remedy is to clear out the head 
and nostrils with a small syringe filled with 
a mild solution of copperas water, or a little | 
coal-oil, into which ee been mixed a drop 
or two of carbolic acid. It should be injected 
into each nostril. A sewing-machine oil-can 
will answer if a syringe is not at hand. 
Assafoetida in small quantites should be given 
in the food night and morning, and the Yroost- 
ing-place kept scrupulously clean. .The 
affected subjects should be separated from 
the healthy ones as soon as the disease is suffi 
ciently developed ‘to make it certain that it is 
roup. 

Bass, whose hair is turning prematurely 
grey-—in front only—is advised to take an | 
iron tonic, and to quit frizzing or banging 
her hair. This destroys the life of hair. 
If bangs become you, get some false ones. 
They look very natural. Brush your hair 
and rub a little olive oil into it. The hair 
turns grey frequently through the lack of 
iron in the blood. “Babs” also wishes to 
be told some masquerade costume—not comic 
---suitable for a plump, rather ‘short young 
woman with brown hair and eyes: The gipsy 
costumé is always picturesone—red bodice 
laced ‘in front, short blue skirt, black stock- 
ings, and low shces with red bows. Wear 
your hair loose or in plaits tied with ribbon, 
@ wide hat, or gipsy straw bonnet, with a 
wreath of red poppies around it. Bead neck- 
lace and bracelets, a tamboucine—which yuu 
can make yourself-—and a pack of cards stuck 
in the pocket of a fancy apron o> in yur 
belt. 

Amy.—A cameo is a term applied to a pre- 
cious stone carved in relief. The art of en- 
graving on gems is of great antiquity, the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans having pe- 
sessed the art, and many specimens of their 
work still remain, which will never be sur- 
passed in beauty, and which are now valued 
at very high prices. This art was revivel in 
Tialy in the fifteenth century, and is even 
now practised to a considerable extent. Iimi- 
tations of these antique cameos are not now 
infrequent, and are often such beautifully 
exact copies that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the difference between them. In 
many instances celluloid is thus »mpleyed. 
Cameos are also made from the lip of the 
helmet-shell—a large, thick shell, which is 
formed of layers, varying in colour, like the 
onyx. Inthe true cameo a stone is used, 
having two layers (and sometimes more) of 
different colours. The onyx, in particular, 
as also agate and sard, from the vacizty of 
their strata, are peculiarly applicable fer this 
purpose. A head, or group of figures, is 
carved by the artist from the white layer cf 
stone, leaving the background dark; cr else 
the figures stand up dark and clear, relieved 
by the snowy background. 


| dancer will naturally feel ver. 


} become 


| anonymously, or under an assumed name, on 





» West Centra, 





EY etc. 
Brown Eyzs.—A lady who is not a good | 


awkward in a | 
ballroom or other place in which the Terpsi- | 
chorean art is practised. She should first per- 
fect herself in it, and then will have no trouble 
in getting a partner and acquitting herself | 
with credit. 

Dipo.—To preserve fresh-cut flowers with- 
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JOSEY says that several months a». 
little daughter put her shoulder = a her 
or so a doctor said who was called io ye 
| two months after the accident, Before tie 
another physician had treated the chilj ts 
partial paralysis. The second doctor nt os 
arm in place and gave several things to nh 
















































. - + . | the joint with, but for all thj : tow 
out changing their colour, dip them in melted | pret lift her hand hh he” aa ol i 
paraffin, withdrawing them quickly. 4 The | “What ought to be done about it ye fd. ake 
liquid should be only hot enough to maintain | mother. It would-be best to Catianth ic: the mre 
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its fluidity, and the flowers, freed from mois- 





surgeon. The joint may not be pr fast a8 J 







7 RO. Wey De aaa 19 hen | = properly jp 
tare, should be dipped-one at a time, held by | place, or there may be only 4 stiffness of the 
the stalks, and mored about for a minute or igaments. The shoulder should } ta Const 





to help 





two to get rid of air-bubbles. Another method | stantly rubbed and the arm exercised in spite 







of preservation is to dip them carefully, as | of the slight pain it may be to the child dep! 
soon as gathered, m perfectly cléan gum-| Any strengthening liniment, or eyey warm bosiness 





arabic water, the gum forming a complete | 
coating op the stems and pee, and preserv- 
ing their shape and colour long after théy have 
the 
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lash sev" 
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salt water and whisky, is good, 
rubbing with the hand that does 
than liniment. 
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These are considered 





dry. 







| LL. D.—I am afraid the description of 
. ile 1, y A wet . . . - 4 1 A ripuon of Taney 
simplest and best modes of preservation, | dresses will be too late for yoar masquerade arg 
' , . t > ‘4 - - ha ‘ af 
Marcran.—Seyeral explanations may be | party. You wanted to know about the flowe +p this 
made for the gentleman's seeming neglect to | girl and the water-nymph costumes, The oa 
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flower-girl wears a short, bright skirt and lop 
dark bodice with high white muslin unde. 
waist and puffed sleeves; hair in plaits; g 
wide straw hat with a wreath of flowers about 
it;°a pretty fancy basket hung on the am, 
aud slippers on the feet complete the costume, 
A water-nymph wears her hair loosely flowing, 
and bas a costume of pale green China crépe, 
or of white tulle over green silk. If a cheap 
costume is desired, pale sea-green  tarletan 
over tinted sateen would do, the Pompadow 
waist filled in with puffed illusion; ang: 


recognise your kindness 


} in presenting him 
with the muffler. 


Perhaps it was sent to him, 











which account he is at loss to know who was 
the donor. Then, again, professional duties 
or a natural. absent-mindedness may have 
caused the event to pass by without recogni- 
tion. I can hardly believe him to be one 
of that class who are so poorly bred as ta | 
forget their duty in the simpliest matter of 
social courtesy. His professional training as 
a physician precludes the possibility of such ; 
being the case. Let the matter pass, and do | sleeves, open to the elbow; drapery looped 
not allow it te worry you in,the least. Life | with sea-grass; jewellery, pear! 
is too short to be-oecupied in troubling over} gloves, white or cream-tinted silk, reaching 
such trivial occurrences. to the elbow; white or green satin slippers. 

















or shells; 
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Keep the Blood Pure | 
By Taking 

FRAZER’S TABLETS. 
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IF YOU TAKE | 


FRAZER'S ‘TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 
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Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 


Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS 0” the lic, 
Price is. 13d. per box, or post free 1s. 34. from 
D. 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LT 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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_Clera means bright, illustrious. 
‘s the feminine of Francis, and means 
or, according to some authorities, fierce, 
Js ’ 
oe _No. It is not proper for a lady to 
4o anything during leap year which it would 
ie improper for her to do at any other time. 
Ayers AND Jax.—You seem to be two 
folish girls, and need the supervision of your | 
dbers. You should give up all thought of 
n ange young men who (according to your 
tbe er a behaved in such an ungentlemanly 
apenlen you, and pay strict attention to} 
seat ‘dodes. Your spelling, grammar, and 
pemmnship are very poor, and you should 
ier to improve in respect to all of them an 
fast as you can. 


Gorsranr Reaper writes ;-— What can I do 
to help my husband give up the habit of 
dep! He is a commercial traveller, of fine 
posiness ability, a kind husband, and a good 
fiber, bub he takes spells of drinking, which 
fas} several months. After this he is sick for 
wae time. He is not willing to take any of the 
stalled cures, but he would be more than glad 
to break the dreadful habit of drink. If you 
would suggest any way that J could help him 
Jothis I would be very grateful.” A resolate 
wil, and regularity in eating and sleeping, are 
the two, important requisites toward breaking 
the habit of drink. The following tonic—taken 
aw teaspoonful before each fheal—will greatly 
assist in keeping up the tone of the system 
wile the alcohol-habit ig being destroyed ; 
tincture of nux vomica, one ‘dram; tincture of 
capsicum (red pepper), one dram; tincture of 
gentian, two ounces. Add distilled water up 
tofour ounces. It is not expensive, and any 
driggist will prepare it for you. By en- 
couraging your husband in his good ‘resolution, 
and providing regular, nourishing meals, with 
good coffee, you can help greatly in his cure. 
Ii he is troubled with indigestion, give him 





three grains of pepsin after each meal. 


Gollotype Printing 





, G. axpv B.—Both are childreii of men who | 
belong to the professional world, and certainly 
the “ artist’s daughter” would not be lowering | 
herself. Perhaps. she would not object to 
marry the son of a well-known bishop who 

for many years was a famous schoolmaster. 
Boxs’s Cuum.—Instead the 
adly, the young man should hunt up | 


' 
of writing to 
cay, 3 

somebody who can give him an introduction’ 


to her. To write to her while they were yet | 
strangers would be intrusive on his part ; and | 


if she should not answer his note, he would | - 
| have reason to suppose that she was offended | 


at his presumption, as she very likely would | 
bs. 


RUN NO RISK 


KEATING'S 
LOZENGES 
CURE | 


THE WORST COUGH 


KEARSLEY’S twovcans reeutation 


WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anemia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica} 
Profession. ware of imitations. The only genuine and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1%. 144. and 2s. gd., of al) 
Chemists. 2s. fi box coutains three times the pills. Or by post “ 
or 34 Stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 27, Nortb 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 
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Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 


. 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 





For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 


Prices and Specimens on Application. 
PHO 444 4446444444 
The lilustrations In ‘‘THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 


| regard for either 


| to induce you to 


| gentlemen, the probability is 





Eve (Glasgow).--If you had any genuine 
of the gentlemen to whom 
you refer, you would not have any difficulty 
in making up your mind as to which of them 
you prefer. As the case now stands, you do 
not seem to care enough for either of them 
{ up the other one. 
Should you continue to encourage both the 
that you will 
not gain the lasting affection of either of them. 
You should decide for yourself which of them 
you prefer, and then treat him accordingly 


rive 





Tse Loxnon Reaver is sent to any part, of 
the world, post free Thrée-halfpence Weekly 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpence 

*,* Att LETTERS TO. BE ADDRESSED 1T@ 
THE Eprrok oF tHE Lospon Reaper, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*.” We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





that quickly tire, cannot bear 

bright light, and both look and 

feel sore, arecured by SINGLE 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s, each. If kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd.,, London, for the little book ‘ How to 
Preserve\the Eyesight." This should be 
seen by all whosufferfrom any eye trouble. 








41%.2/9 or 46 of sent anywhere on 
receipt of /5.34 0/55 /‘Stamps by, 
‘LT, Towse & CS 66.Long Row. Norrinenan. 








HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of ali Chemists, T4d., 1s. 1hd., and 22. 94. per box: 
CG. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.0, 
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